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THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
JOURNALISM 


By WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER 


University of Wisconsin 


The questions raised in the December, 1930, number of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY ! concerning the beginnings of Eng- 
lish journalism deserve further consideration, even though it 
may not be possible to settle the matter as to which news peri- 
odical is entitled to the honor of being the “first English news- 
paper.” 

Before the discovery in 1912 of twenty-four single sheets of 
foreign news, some of which were printed in English in Hol- 
land and some in London during the years 1620 and 1621, his- 
torians of English journalism considered the so-called Weekely 
Newes, a pamphlet printed in London on May 23, 1622, as the 
first English news periodical. The finding of the six corantos 
printed in London during the month from September 24 to Oc- 
tober 22, 1621, carried back the beginnings of journalism in 
England eight months. If the corantos printed in English in 
Holland are included under the term “English journalism,”’ its 
beginnings go back nine months earlier still, for the earliest ex- 
tant coranto in English was issued in Amsterdam on December 
2, 1620. 

Of the twenty-six English corantos printed in Holland, one 
series of fifteen was issued by George Veseler in Amsterdam 
during the nine and a half months between December 2, 1620, 


1 Allen, Eric W. “International Origins of the Newspapers.” JOURNALISM 
QuarTERLY, Vol. VII, pp. 307-319. 
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and September 18, 1621.2 Although we cannot be sure that 
these fifteen were the only ones that he printed, they are suf. 
ficient in number to enable us to draw some conclusions in re- 
gard to the series as a whole. With the exception of the first 
one, all bore titles, but these titles were not uniform; and as 
the series was not numbered, the only means of identifying 
them as parts of a series was the imprint. On the fourteen sep. 
arate issues, six different titles were used: Corrant out of Italy, 
Germany, &c. on the second and third issues; Courant out of 
Italy, Germany, &c. on the fourth and fifth; Courant Newes 
out of Italy, Germany, Bohemia, Poland, &c. on the sixth; 
CORANTE, OR NEVVES FROM Italy and Germanie on 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth; Newes from the Low 
Countries, or a Courant out of Bohemia, Poland, Germanie, 
&c. on the eleventh; and The Courant out of Italy and Ger- 
many, Fc. on the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth. 
Although we cannot determine whether or not those that have 
survived were all that Veseler printed, the irregularity of their 
publication may safely be assumed from three consecutive is- 
sues in July, 1621, dated 5, 9, and 15, and from the last three 
issues in September published at six-day intervals on the 6th, 
12th, and 18th. There are two editions of the issue of Sep- 
tember 12, one of which is longer than the other because ad- 
ditional news was included. 

All six extant issues of another series, bearing the imprint of 
Broer Jonson, Amsterdam, and dated from June 6 to August 
2, 1621, during the same period that Veseler was issuing his 
series, have titles beginning with the words, CORANTE, OR, 
NEVVES FROM, but the names of the countries following 
these words are usually different. The complete title of the is- 
sue of June 6 is identical in wording with those of Veseler’s 
corantos of June 20, July 5, 9, and 15; and the first four words 
of all Jonson’s corantos during June and July, CORANTE, 

2 Matthias A. Shaaber in his Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in England, 
p. 327, reported his discovery of seven other English corantos printed in Holland, 
hidden away in MS. Harleian 389 at the British Museum, but does not include 


in his list one of the Alkmaar corantos now in private hands in New York City, 
a photostat copy of which is in the New York Public Library. 
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OR, NEVVES FROM, are the same as the first words of the 
titles of Veseler’s corantos during June and July. Hence copies 
of these two series issued in Amsterdam could have been recog- 
nized only by the imprint. Since Jonson’s corantos are not num- 
bered, we cannot be certain that we have all of the series, but 
the dates of the separate issues are close enough together to 
suggest that they are consecutive. These dates, June 6, 25, 
July 3, 9, 20, and August 2, show that the issues did not appear 
at regular intervals. 

Five other corantos printed in English in Holland during 
this period have survived. Two came out at Amsterdam, with- 
out the name of the printer, dated April 9, and April 22, 
1621, and bore the title COVRANTE, Or Newes from Italy 
and Germany. Two others dated July 29 and August 6, 1621, 
were printed in black letter at Alkmaar, “by M. H.” with the 
tiles NEWES FROM THE LOW COVNTRIES and Cor- 
rant or Nevves from Italie, Germanie, France and other places. 
The fifth one appeared in black letter at The Hague, dated 
August 10, 1621, with the imprint of Adrian Clarke, and bore 
the tile CORANTE, OR NEVVES FROM, followed by 
a list of six countries. Thus the total number of known Eng- 
lish corantos issued in four cities of Holland, during a period 
of nine months, from December 2, 1620, to September 18, 
1621, is now twenty-six. 

That corantos were issued in London as early as July, 1621, 
is shown by references to them in the letters that John Cham- 
berlain, an intelligencer in London, wrote to Dudley Carleton, 
the English ambassador at The Hague.* James I, it will be 
recalled, was disturbed by the criticism of his failure to aid his 
son-in-law, Frederick the Elector Palatine of the Rhine, who 
had accepted the throne of Bohemia, but who as a Protestant 
was opposed by the Catholic League. The defeat of Frederick 
in the battle of Weissenberg on November 8, 1620, furnished 
the occasion for the first English coranto printed by Veseler in 
Amsterdam, without a title, on December 2, 1620. Three 


Sef. Thomas Birch’s The Court and Times of James the First, Vol. I1., pp. 272 
and 276. 
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weeks later, on December 24, 1620, James I issued a decree 
‘‘against excesse of Lavish and Licentious Speech in matters of 
State,” which, although it did not mention the corantos, was 
doubtless designed to prevent the publication of such news 
sheets. This decree was translated into Dutch and printed in 
Delft, as a pamphlet in the British Museum entitled Twe 
Placaten des Conings van Groat-Britanniem shows, apparently 
to discourage Dutch printers from printing corantos in English. 
Within a month the States General of Holland issued a procla- 
mation, on January 16, 1621, forbidding the Dutch to send to 
other countries “certain booklets, pamphlets and writings” in 
various languages, including English, and “especially none 
against the King of Great Britain.”* But these decrees failed 
of their purpose, as the continued printing of corantos in Hol- 
land shows. 

The distribution in England of the corantos printed in Hol- 
land, and apparently the appearnce of similar corantos printed 
in London, during July, led James I to re-issue the above men- 
tioned decree on July 26, 1621. In commenting on this fact, 
Chamberlain in London wrote on August 4, 1621, to Carleton 
at The Hague, 


There is come out a new proclamation against lavish and licentious 
talking in matters of State either at home or abroad, which the com- 
mon people know not how to understand, nor how far matter of State 
may stretch or extend, for they continue to take no notice of it, but 
print every week, at least, corantos with all manner of news, and as 
strange stuff as any we have from Amsterdam.® 


The only interpretation that can be given to the latter part of 
his statement seems to be that corantos were being printed 
“every week, at least,’’ in London, in addition to those that 
were being received in London from Holland. This was fully 
two months before the date of the earliest extant London cor- 


4[J. G. Muddiman] Tercentenary Handlist of English and Welsh Newspapers, 
Magazines and Reviews, p. 8. 

5 Groot Placact Boeck (1658), Vol. I, pp. 409 and 441; quoted by Muddiman, 
op. cit. p. 9. 

6 Birch, Thomas, The Court and Times of James the First, Vol. 2, p. 272. 
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anto, that of September 24, 1621. That Thomas Archer was 
the publisher of these earliest London corantos seems clear 
from another letter written by Chamberlain to Carleton, in 
September, 1621, in which he say that Archer was punished 
“for making, or adding to, his corrantos.”"* Unfortunately 
none of these corantos issued by Archer has survived, but these 
references to them by Chamberlain seem to furnish indisputable 
proof that they were published “every week, at least”’ for some 
time before August 4, 1621, and that Archer was the publisher 
of them.® 

The six extant corantos printed in London for N. B. (in- 
itials that may be those either of Nicholas Bourne or of Na- 
thaniel Butter), between September 24 and October 22, 1621, 
followed immediately after the last of Veseler’s in Amsterdam, 
dated September 18. The first one, with the date September 
24, has a title the first words of which are identical with those 
on the Veseler issues of June 20, July 5, 9, and 15, and also on 
all of Jonson’s from June 6 to August 2; namely, CORANTE, 
OR, NEWES FROM. The similarity in titles, and the like- 
nesses in form and in the method of presenting the news, point 
to a close relation between the London and the Amsterdam 
corantos. The dates of the six London corantos, September 
24, 30, October 2, 6, 11, and 22, which are close enough to- 
gether to indicate that the series as we have.it is probably com- 
plete, show that these news sheets were not issued at regular 
intervals. 

Although the wording of the titles of the six London coran- 
tos is similar, the capitalization and the division of the parts 
of the titles are different in every issue: 


(1) CORANTE, OR NEWES FROM/ Italy, Germany, Hun- 
garie, Spaine and France 
Corante, or Weekely newes from Italy, Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Bohemia,/ France and the Low Countrys. 


* Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 276. 


8 Shaaber in a footnote on page 315 of his Some Forerunners of the Newspaper 
in England, expresses his doubts as to the existence of this earlier series of cor- 
antos published by Archer, but he does not mention these two quotations from 
Chamberlain, possibly because he did not know of them. 
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(3) CORANT OR VVEEKLY NEVVES, FROM/ Italy, Ger- 
many, Hungaria, Polonia, Bohemia, France and the Low-Coun- 
tries. 

(4) Corante, or VVeekely newes from Italy, Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Bohemia,/ France, and the Low Countrys. 

(5) CORANT OR VVEEKLY NEVVES/ from Italy, Germany, 
Hungaria, Polonia, Bohemia, France, and the Low-Countries. 

(6) CORANT OR WEEKELY NEWES, FROM ITALY, 
GERMANY/ Hungarie, Polonia, Bohemia, France, and the 
Low-Countries. 


As the series was not numbered, the imprint, “Printed for N. 
B.” at the end of the second page, was the only means of identi- 
fying copies of each issue as part of a series. One peculiarity 
of these London corantos is worth noting. All except the first 
issue were printed in black letter, as were the English corantos 
issued in July and August, 1621, at Alkmaar and The Hague. 

Seven months elapsed between the date of the last extant 
single-sheet coranto of October 22, 1621, and the appearence 
of the first surviving pamphlet coranto, Bourne and Archer’s 
so-called Weekely Newes of May 23, 1622, the full title of 
which was VVEEKELY/Nevves from Italy,/GERMANIE, 
HUNGARIA,/the PALATINATE,/France, and the Low 
Countries. With the exception of the omission of the initial 
word “Corante,”’ this title is very much like the titles of the 
single-sheet corantos printed in London in 1621. The wording 
of the title of the second issue on May 30, one week after the 
first, was identical with that of the first, but the type in which 
it was printed was different. The first words of the title of 
the third issue, that of June 18, VYEEKELY /Nevves from 
were the same as in the first and second issues, but the list of 
countries following was different. The type in which the titles 
of the first and third issues was printed was the same, but the 
first two bore the imprint of Nicholas Bourne and Thomas 
Archer, the third that of Nathaniel Newberry and William 
Sheffard. These issues were not numbered. 

Although fourteen other news-book corantos were issued by 
the Butter-Bourne-Archer-Sheffard-Newberry-Downes combin- 
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ation between the third number of the Weekely Newes (June 
18) and January 20, 1623, and although the series began to be 
numbered consecutively beginning with the issue of October 15, 
1622, none of them bore the title Weekely Newes. That title 
did not reappear until January 20, 1623, after which it was 
continued for four issues, if we assume that the issue No. 17, 
which is missing in the Burney Collection in the British Mu- 
seum, bore the same title as Nos. 16 and 18. It also was used 
on Nos. 23 and 24 (March 14 and 31, 1623), on No. 40 
(July 18, 1623), on No. 48 (September 17, 1623), and on 
No. 7 (December 13, 1623), renumbering having been begun 
with the issue of October 11, 1623. In short, out of the sixty- 
six extant issues of the so-called Weekely Newes, only twelve, 
or 18 per cent, bore that title; that is, in the course of two 
years and six weeks, from May 22, 1622 to July 3, 1624, only 
a dozen (possibly thirteen) numbers of the so-called Weekly 
Newes could have been identified by that title; and, as was 
shown above, the issues bearing that title were pretty well 
scattered over that two-year period. 

During the two months between No. 30 (second series), 
dated July 3, 1624, and No. 32, dated September 11, 1624, 
only one number was issued, No. 31, which is missing in the 
Burney Collection. Archer, however, published an extra one, 
also No. 32, on September 9. With the issue of September 
11 (No. 32) the title became THE CONTINUATION /of 
the Weekely Newes from, with the dates following, and this 
title with minor variations in wording, capitalization, and di- 
visions, was continued up to the close of that year in the four 
surviving issues, Nos. 33, 36, 41, and 43. It is probably safe 
to assume that the seven missing issues also bore that title. Some 
publisher under the name ‘“‘Mercurius Brittanicus” continued 
this series, possibly with the last issue of 1625, and certainly 
with the first issue of 1625/6, that of January 5, which is No. 


2 of a new series. He adopted Butter and Bourne’s title, 


THE CONTINUATION /of our weekly Newes, and contin- 
ued to use it until May 24, 1626, the last extant number of this 
series; at least, this title appears on the ten surviving issues 
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beween January 5, 1625/6 and May 24 of that year. This 
title, accordingly, having been used continuously for a period 
of five months, may be considered the first example of an identi- 
fying name for a news periodical. 

That there was a very close connection between the earliest 
news periodicals printed in English and those published on the 
continent, no one who has examined them will question. The 
first single-sheet corantos of foreign news printed in English 
in Holland were unquestionably translations of Dutch originals. 
The British Museum has a single-sheet Dutch coranto printed 
by George Veseler of Amsterdam, the printer of the earliest 
coranto in English, dated November 25, 1619, with the title 
Courante uyt Italien, Duytslandt, &c., which is very similar to 
the earliest English corantos, in form and in the character and 
arrangement of its news, as well as in its title.® The first 
coranto printed in London on September 24, 1621, carried the 
explanation, ‘Out of the Hie Dutch Coppy printed at Franck- 
ford’; the second, ‘‘according to the Dutch copy”; the third, 
“Out of the Hie Dutch Coppy”’; the fourth, “‘according to the 
Dutch copy’’; the fifth, “Out of the Low Dutch Coppy”; and 
the sixth, “Out of the High-Dutch Copy.” 

The occasional editorial notes addressed by the publishers of 
the news-book corantos to their readers are quite as explicit as 
to the sources of the news that they contained. A brief address 
‘To the Reader” on the reverse of the title page of No. 16 
of the first series of news-books, printed on January 31, 1623, 
by Butter, Bourne, and Sheffard, includes the paragraph: 


For you must conceive we set downe somethings as we receive them 
from the High Dutch Copies, and some from the Low Dutch, printed 
at Antwerpe which peradventure may speake partially, which I desire 
you to take notice of, and judge accordingly. 


Again in No. 10 of the second year, entitled THE NEWES/ 
AND AFFAIRES OF/EUROPE, issued by Butter and 


® The British Museum has another similar Dutch coranto without a title (pos- 
sibly because it was trimmed off in binding) which was printed in black letter 
and which has the imprint, “Gedruckt by Broer Jansz. out Courantier int Leger 
van sijn Prince Excel. de 22 November 1619.” The printer was Broer Jonson, 
who issued the English corantos in Amsterdam from June 6 to August 2, 1621. 
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Bourne on January 15, 1624, the news is prefaced with the 
explanation “For the Letters and Dutch Corantos are come 
so thick into our hands this weeke, that we can spare you no 
waste paper, if we would.” ‘Two months later, in No. 18, on 
March 19, 1624, the publisher, Butter, explained that he was 
“very carefull to have his Friends abroad supply his wants at 
home with pertinent Letters, and acquaint him with Printed 
copies beyond the Seas,” and went on to defend himself by de- 
claring, ‘“There is not a line printed or proposed to your view, 
but carries the credit of other Originalls.” 

Both the single-sheet and the pamphlet corantos contained 
only foreign news. In this as in other respects they seem to 
have followed the example of their continental originals. The 
range of their foreign news was wide. One of the early news- 
book corantos bore the heading NEWES FROM MOST 
PARTS OF CHRISTENDOME (September 25, 1622), and 
another (June 16, 1623) had the heading, THE AFFAIRES 
OF THE WORLD/for the present Weeke. One (May 7, 
1623) had the inside heading, The Continuation of Our 
Weekely Newes out of Turkey, another (November 28, 1622) 
the title, The Newes of this present Weeke, out of Persia. A\l- 
though foreign news was less likely to get the publishers into 
dificulties with the government than was domestic news, all 
of the corantos were suspended by a governmental decree for 
six years from 1632 to 1638, because the Spanish ambassador 
objected to a piece of foreign news that seemed to reflect on 
the reigning house of Austria. Even after Butter and Bourne 
in 1638 were given royal letters patent for the exclusive right 
to print foreign news, they apparently had their troubles with 
the censor. In the issue of January 11, 1641, Butter in an edi- 
torial note headed “The Printer to the Reader,” wrote 


Courteous Reader: We had thought to have given over the printing 
of our Forraigne avisoes, for that the Licencer (out of a partiall af- 
fection) would not oftimes let passe apparent truth, and in other 
things (oftentimes) so crosse and alter which made us almost weary of 
Printing. 


Despite the fact that such phrases as “Weekely Newes,” 
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“Our last Weekely Newes,” and “The Continuation of the 
Weekely Newes,” appeared in the titles of the news-book cor. 
antos, these publications did not come out once a week on the 
same day each week, even after the series was numbered con- 
secutively. No. 4 was dated October 30, 1622; No. 5, No. 
vember 5; No. 6, November 7; No. 7, November 16; No. 8, 
November 21; and No. 9 November 28; that is, the interval 
between Nos. 4 and 5 was six days, that between Nos. 5 and 6, 
two days, that between Nos. 6 and 7, nine days, between Nos. 
7 and 8, five days, and between Nos. 8 and 9, seven days. 
Such irregularity was characteristic of the whole series. It 
seems quite likely that the publishers waited until they had 
enough news from abroad to fill a pamphlet of 24 pages, be- 
fore issuing a number. In one of his occasional editorial notes, 
Butter explained in the issue of March 19, 1624, how he re- 
ceived “printed Copies beyond the Seas’ and went on to say, 
‘so that acording to the affaires published else-where, some- 
times you may have two Corantos in one weeke.”” Usually one 
number was issued sometime within a week, but intervals of 
eight or nine days between issues were not uncommon, and be- 
tween No. 23 (March 14, 1623) and No. 24 (March 31, 
1623) seventeen days elapsed. Undoubtedly some of the 
writers on early English journalism who have not examined 
carefully the bound files of the series of news-books in the 
Burney Collection in the British Museum have been misled into 
believing that these publications were issued weekly on the 
same day each week. 

The publishers of the corantos obviously had not learned 
the advantage of adopting an identifying or distinguishing title 
for their series of pamphlets, even after they had begun to 
number them. Until the title The Continuation of our Weekly 
Newes began to be used regularly after November 15, 1624, 
only occasionally did two successive issues carry the same head- 
ing. Perhaps the publishers believed that if they used the same 
title for issue after issue their customers would think that the 
newly published issues were not new, because only the dates and 
the numbers on them would then be different. 
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Throughout the twenty years from 1621 to 1641 during 
which the corantos were published (except from 1632 to 1638, 
when they were suppressed ), no one term like “‘newspaper’’ was 
used to designate them. In the earliest editorial note, that 
printed in the issue of August 23, 1622, before numbering had 
been begun, the publisher wrote “If any gentleman or other 
accustomed to buy the weekly relations of Newes, be desirous 
to continue the same, let them know that the writer, or tran- 
scriber rather of this Newes, hath published two former 
"10 In this sentence the word “‘newes”’ is used in 
the first instance with the general meaning of current infor- 
mation, while in the second and third instances it seems to re- 
fer to a collection, or budget, of news; i.e., these corantos. In 
the next editorial note, that in the issue of January 31, 1623, 
the publisher wrote “‘Gentle Reader, we must advertise you that 
in our Newes we deliver some things in several places as wee 
get tidings in several parts ” thus using the word 
“newes’’ either in the general sense of current information or in 
that of a collection of news, or a coranto. In the publisher’s 
note in the issue of September 16, 1624, which begins, “In the 
last printed Newes of September 11,” he likewise used the 
word “‘newes’’ to mean a budget of news, but further on he re- 
fers to the current issue as “this Relation.” Earlier in the same 
year (March 18, 1624) the publisher began another editorial 
note thus, ‘‘Custome is so predominant in every thing, that 
both the Reader and the Printer of these Pamphlets, agree in 
their expectation of weekely Newes, so that if the Printer have 
not wherewithall to afford satisfaction, yet will the Reader 
come and ask everyday for new Newes . . . ” and further 
on in the note says “sometimes you may have two Corantos in 
one weeke.”” In this quotation, ““Newes”’ is used twice in the 
general meaning of current information, and the issues are re- 
ferred to as “Pamphlets” and “Corantos.” In the issue of 
July 3, 1624, he wrote, ‘wee will therefore annexe it to one 
of our next Relations (for so I stile the newes which I write)” 


newes. 


10 Quoted from a copy of this coranto, now in private hands, by Muddiman, 
op. cit., p. 18. 
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using the word “Relation” again to designate the publication. 
In the issue of January 11, 1641, the publisher refers to his 
pamphlets as “our Forraigne avisoes,” and later on in the same 
note writes of news periodicals as “these Novels.” Thus what 
we now designate as corantos were called by their publishers, 
“corantos,”’ “relations,” “pamphlets,” “foreign avisoes,” 
““newes,” and “novels,” as well as ‘“‘weekly news’’ in the titles. 

From this brief presentation of the outstanding character- 
istics of the single-sheet and news-book corantos, the following 
points may well be taken into consideration in any discussion of 
the question whether or not these publications are entitled to be 
called newspapers: 

First. They contained only foreign news, taken either from 
letters from abroad or from Dutch and German corantos. 

Second. The use of the word “‘weekly”’ in the titles of these 
corantos is an inaccurate one, because none of them was pub- 
lished once a week on the same day each week. 

Third. Until the latter part of the year 1624 and the first 
part of the year 1626, no series of them bore the same title for 
a long enough period to constitute an identifying name, defin- 
itely associated with the series. 

Fourth. For the single-sheet corantos, the imprint at the end 
of the second page was the only mark of identification that en- 
abled the purchaser to recognize one issue as connected with the 
previous ones in the series. 

Fifth. For the pamphlet corantos, the numbering of each 
issue, beginning on October 15, 1622, was practically the only 
mark of continuity, as both the titles and the names of the 
publishers generally differed from issue to issue, until “Mer- 
curius Britannicus” attached his pseudonym to the series in 
January, 1625. 





JOURNALISM FIELD ACTIVITY 


By Marc N. Goopnow 
University of Southern California 


Field activity as a regularly organized department of uni- 
versity journalism is so entirely new from every aspect that 
some degree of tolerance must be accorded anyone who at- 
tempts to say what it should encompass or how it should func- 
tion. Its position in the educational world has not yet been de- 
fined — or even recognized — and its extra-curricular service 
is still too highly flexible to be limited by any very rigid pro- 
gram. There have been no precedents to follow, no well- 
beaten paths to tread, as in other phases of journalism instruc- 
tion or effort. In a large measure the approach to such an 
endeavor has, of necessity, been that of a pioneer, or perhaps 
a research man using a combination of guesswork and trial- 
and-error methods. 

And yet, with two and a half years back of our work at the 
University of Southern California we can report a growing 
belief by those whom it serves, as well as by those who have 
sponsored it, that there is ample justification for the existence 
and furtherance of journalism field activity. During that pe- 
riod there have been many evidences to show that newspapers, 
merchants, high school students and teachers, university jour- 
nalism students, and the department of journalism itself have 
benefited. 

With publishers of Southern California facing their share of 
important and difficult problems, it was quite natural that they 
should accept the offer early in 1929 from the department of 
journalism to create, in codperation with their state association, 
a bureau of field activities devoted primarily to research, pub- 
lic contacts, and various types of newspaper promotion. Es- 
pecially since this new proposal came without solicitation on the 
part of the publishers and completely dovetailed with the ef- 
forts of their executive secretary in Los Angeles, the oppor- 
tunity virtually to increase the association staff by one half-time 
man was anything but unwelcome. 
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It was not difficult to see that during recent years events in 
the field of economics had proven quite definitely the need for 
“re-selling’’ the daily and weekly newspapers to their con- 
sumer, dealer and manufacturer constituencies. With rapidly 
changing conditions in national and local marketing, the break- 
down in distribution, the introduction of chain merchandising 
and tremendous changes in consumer buying habits, the news- 
papers of California, at least, had vital need not only for re- 
valuation of their own resources and opportunities, but for a 
new emphasis upon both the intellectual and economic relation 
which they bear to the community. 

With this thought as a major premise, a large part of the 
field activity of the journalism department was already well 
staked out. The principal attempt was to discover, organize 
and disseminate, sometimes in new guise, those homely, yet 
fundamental, truths about newspaper advertising and com- 
munity service which advertisers and readers had once known 
and forgotten and which the newspapers themselves, because 
of their own self-interest, could not always successfully pro- 
mulgate. There is such a thing as newspaper modesty, partic- 
ularly in the smaller fields; often a publisher fears to take his 
own medicine and advertise the virtues of his publication be- 
cause he feels he will be accused of “blowing his own horn’’ or 
having an “axe to grind.” His own self-interest actually pre- 
vents him from promoting good will, prestige and advertising 
patronage. When he does have the courage to “‘sell” those 
qualities through his newspaper, he too frequently resorts to 
the stereotyped form of advertising which readers are prone 
to discount, or he clips an advertisement from an exchange 
without regard for its significance locally. Then too, pub- 
lishers have been saying the same thing over and over for a 
good many years and perhaps the public has grown a bit tired 
of such reiteration. 

With these conditions as a background, our field work was 
planned to bring to readers and advertisers through the news- 
papers the weight of as much authority as we could command, 
in both spoken and written utterances. This meant, of course, 
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no small amount of research and study in a field in which none 
too much investigation has been done; at the same time, it meant 
spreading the gospel of the newspaper as a social and economic 
factor as far and wide as possible, and through as direct chan- 
nels as could be found. 

This element of field activities naturally divided itself into 
two major divisions: 

(1) The presentation of our research material before busi- 
ness men’s club organizations — Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and 
other clubs, chambers of commerce and merchant's associa- 
tions, and women’s clubs; and 

(2) The preparation of factual news material which can be 
and is used extensively not only as newspaper promotion, but as 
editorial matter and advertising. 

In the first of these divisions during the two and a half 
years, I have been called upon by publishers to make 120 talks 
before 5215 business and professional men in various clubs on 
many different phases of newspaper production, advertising 
and merchandising. On the principle that better local mer- 
chandising and business conditions have a direct bearing on bet- 
ter newspaper business, a large part of my effort has been to 
present the needs and opportunities of merchants in the new 
competition and to direct them toward better methods of store 
and sales promotion. Naturally, this has led to emphasis of 
advertising as a means of attaining larger success. 

This particular approach has also involved stressing to the 
publisher and the advertising manager or salesman the neces- 
sity of making a more thorough study of merchandising and 
retail selling in order that he may more efficiently serve his 
local advertisers by making their copy more resultful. In re- 
cent years there has been a noticeable trend among weekly pub- 
lishers, especially, toward devoting too much effort in an at- 
tempt to secure national or foreign advertising copy, which has 
often resulted in the neglect of local advertising needs. 

An investigation of this tendency will prove that from fifteen 
to thirty-five per cent or even fifty per cent more local busines 
is available, with the proper effort, than is now being secured 
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in many of the smaller communities. In other words, easy 
foreign copy has often had the effect of making the publisher a 
little lazy; in the meantime some of his local merchants have 
lost the habit of advertising or have passed the point where 
they can be convinced that advertising is a proper instrument 
in their business success. 

So that, with new importance being laid upon local merchan- 
dising and advertising conditions, before both the merchant 
and the publisher, it has been possible to present a new picture 
of needs and opportunities, which, I am glad to say, a good 
many localities are taking into serious account. The merchant's 
interest has resulted in private conferences both before and 
after the public meetings and in these there has been opportun- 
ity to advise as to various problems of conduct, sales, advertis- 
ing budgets, and the like. It has even been possible to 
bring some disgruntled or apathetic advertisers back into the 
columns of the newspaper by showing them their opportun- 
ities in the local field. 

One of the direct — and interesting — outgrowths of this 
type of field work among newspapers and merchants has been 
the development and intensification of the trade-at-home move- 
ment, in which all communities are vitally interested. In one 
small town merchants themselves were first organized into a 
compact group to do all their own buying at home. On this 
basis they went before consumers of that city with their “dec- 
laration of intention” to support local business and industry and 
their guarantees of quality and service. They then secured the 
full endorsement of the movement by all civic and service clubs, 
comprising six hundred members. The movement became a 
popular one and the merchants reported an increase in volumes 
of from fifteen per cent to twenty-five per cent. The newspa- 
per carried a series of full pages of coéperative advertising, to- 
gether with increased space from individual advertisers. 

A similar activity in another small town resulted in closer 
coéperation between merchants, as well as additional advertis- 
ing volume for the local newspaper. It was also the means of 
attracting to that community a larger share of purchases from 
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the surrounding agricultural districts, from which both mer- 
chants and newspaper have profited. 

An outstanding event in this line of activity was the Mer- 
chants’ Institute at Ventura, which grew directly out of two 
contacts by the field representative with the merchants’ as- 
sociation of that city, prompted by the business manager of a 
local newspaper. Nearly one hundred merchants participated 
in this event, subscribing a small fee for the expense of the 
instructors who were detailed by the University’s School of 
Merchandising. The program consisted of a series of five 
lectures on merchandising and advertising problems, offered 
on Wednesday nights of five consecutive weeks. 

Here again the effort was actively supported by the local 
competing newspapers because of its value not only to them 
but to community business in general. Merchants were natural- 
ly brought together more closely through the study of their 
common problems, and at the same time were stimulated to 
increase their efforts to serve their patrons more efficiently and 
secure larger volumes. 

I have dwelt upon this phase of field work at some length 
not only because it is new, but because eventually other schools 
of journalism are going to take up the same kind of activity in 
order to serve the publishing interests of their states, and also 
because of the importance which such a program has for the 
publishers themselves. As an indication of the attitude of the 
organized newspapers of California toward this form of ef- 
fort, the following excerpt is quoted from the speech of ac- 
ceptance of Ray Judah, publisher of the Santa Cruz News, on 
the occasion of his election to the presidency of the California 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association: 


Among the vital needs which the Association faces is the necessity 
for working out a plan that will blanket the state for the further em- 
phasizing of the value of newspaper advertising and the importance of 
the newspaper investment as an economic set-up. In each city and 
town where there is a plant, or plants, this is a vital subject for dis- 
cussion and action by each of the units of our organization. 

A plan should be worked out whereby competent speakers, highly 
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informed as to the value of the newspaper and newspaper advertising 
and merchandising, should be scheduled for talks before the business 
men and the various merchants. 


As a result of our contacts with publishers and merchants 
throughout Southern California, I am frequently asked to plan 
various types of surveys for merchandising and advertising 
purposes, as well as to suggest forms of coéperative organi- 
zations for the promotion of better business. Thus the ground. 
work for a new type of merchants’ codperative organization 
was laid in San Diego last summer following two talks before 
the merchants of that city. A questionnaire covering buying 
habits and preferences, merchandise stocks and reasons for 
out-of-town buying was prepared exclusively for that situation 
as a preliminary to further activities. 

A similar work was undertaken for newspapers and mer- 
chants of Coachella Valley as a result of loss of trade in that 
district. Several weekly newspapers have sponsored investiga- 
tions of various kinds, particularly those concerned with trade 
conditions. A newspaper in the daily field has underwritten 
half the cost of a merchandising survey of its community, with 
local merchants meeting the other half. This investigation, 
made by university students, has shown heavy trade losses, 
which is one of the most powerful weapons the advertising pro- 
motion staff of any publication can use in building new business. 

A number of local and sectional researches have been under- 
taken especially for publishers. These have included studies 
in circulation methods and coverage, local-national rate differ- 
ential problems, advertising and production cost-finding meth- 
ods, market data, consumer and reader attitudes, mergers, 
publicity, and even newspaper ethics and style. Particularly in 
group or unit meetings of publishers, the writer is asked to 
speak on these subjects, to make comparisons with newspapers 
in other counties or sections of the state and to present con- 
ditions faced by other publishers. 

As occasion arises, we issue to the newspapers the results of 
certain investigations or conclusions of an advertising or pro- 
motion nature which are, in effect, a direct selling message to 
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both present and prospective advertisers. These releases are 
much the same that the publisher himself might issue; but he 
prefers that the department of journalism make the state- 
ment for him. Thus the department has in reality become a 
spokesman for the publisher in his own community; it has pro- 
vided him with a considerable amount of ammunition and at the 
same time has relieved him to some degree of the element of 
self-interest in what he prints. 

Having obvious local significance, because of its origin in his 
section of the state, much of this material lends itself easily to 
editorial treatment. Many times a news report of this nature 
is converted into a full-page advertisement directed to the 
merchants and business men of the community. A recent in- 
stance developed as a result of a news report based upon the ex- 
perience of retail merchants during 1929 and the newspaper 
prospects for advertising volume in 1930. This article served 
to tie the merchant very closely to the newspaper and at the 
same time to attribute merchandising success to the use of 
newspaper advertising. Coming to the newspaper from the 
university, the report carried the weight of disinterested au- 
thority, which gave it added significance in the eyes of the 
merchant. 

Our releases showing the extent of loss to the merchant in 
the small town from the out-of-town buying habit have been 
broadcast over the entire state by newspapers in an attempt to 
face retail advertisers with their obligation to local buyers. 
Through editorial comment and display advertising there has 
grown up a consciousness on the part of the merchant that his 
own field has not yet been fully cultivated and that the news- 
paper can help him win greater rewards. Now that the pub- 
lisher’s statements have support, based on authority and re- 
search, the willingness of the merchant to accept those state- 
ments is increasingly apparent. 

It being the function of our field work activity to support the 
cause of the newspaper from every angle, naturally many in- 
vestigations have been carried on in other than trade, mer- 
chandising and advertising lines. The position of more than 
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one newspaper in its relation to local and foreign advertisers 
has been improved through circulation surveys made to deter. 
mine not only the interest in and preference for certain news. 
papers, but the variability in circulations and certain discrep. 
ancies in circulation claims. While our department does not 
operate as an audit bureau, we have been able, through re. 
search, to clarify certain confused situations. More partic. 
ularly have we been able to establish the value of the local 
paper in the minds of local advertisers faced with heavy com- 
petition from nearby metropolitan centers and their newspaper 
circulations. 

In one community, for example, our student investigators 
found a coverage by the local daily of-87.5% as against a cov- 
erage by the combined metropolitan dailies of 60%, and, more 
important, a reader preference of 69.1%for the local paper 
as against a reader preference of 30.9% for the out-of-town 
papers. These two facts alone were responsible for placing 
the local daily on a new level of respect among its advertisers 
and its prospects, and for creating friendly relations where 
none had existed before. 

In our field work we have, of course, maintained a very close 
relationship and harmony with the California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. The executive secretary of that organi- 
zation and I have traveled thousands of miles together to visit 
publishers, attend unit meetings or deliver talks to service clubs 
or merchants’ groups. Usually we have held one afternoon a 
week open for our conferences together so that each might 
be familiar with the other’s plans and work. In many in- 
stances I have represented the association before groups of 
publishers or business men when the association secretary could 
not be present. Not only have I contributed articles regularly 
to the association’s monthly house organ, California Publisher, 
but, on occasion, have edited the magazine. This work, to- 
gether with service on various C. N. P. A. committees, has 
naturally allied the journalism field activity very closely with 
that of the association and created a common bond between the 
two. 
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Of equal importance, so far as the department is concerned, 
have been our high school contacts established through field 
activity. During the course of our trips throughout this sec- 
tion to serve the publishers, visits to the various high schools 
offering journalism courses also have been made. These may 
amount only to a few minutes’ conference with the journalism 
teacher, though in most instances they result in a talk to one 
or more journalism classes, or even to the entire student body. 
Since the beginning of this work, 79 talks have been made by 
request of teachers before 5928 students. 

If the teacher does not have a special problem or two, she 
does want to know how certain policies or subjects are being 
handled in other parts of the state. More particularly, she 
wants to impress her students with some idea that will improve 
the quality of their work on the high school paper. This, then, 
becomes the job of the field representative, and it is rather a 
comprehensive one, requiring talks covering reporting, writing, 
staff organization, financing, advertising solicitation, profes- 
sional aspects of journalism, college training, head writing, 
make-up and the like. These subjects are presented in lecture 
form, with time reserved for informal discussion by students. 

From time to time we have undertaken research of one kind 
or another for high school journalism teachers and presented 
our findings to special groups or at round-table sessions during 
one of the semi-annual sectional high school press conventions. 
With the aid of the teachers a year ago, we compiled a set of 
Southern California high school buying factors for use in solic- 
iting advertising for high school papers. (Published in 
Scholastic Editor, June, 1930). Twice each year, under my 
direction, students of our department catalogue and judge some 
40 or more high school newspapers for the semi-annual high 
school press conventions in this section. 

In the course of this work among high schools, I do not 
recall more than three occasions when I have been asked to 
speak before a class about journalism courses offered by our 
department, and yet in 1929 our increase in enrollments at 
the university was 84%, and in 1930 it was 45%. Our first 
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summer courses in news writing, feature writing and high 
school journalism opened in 1929 with 58 students, some 20 
of them high school journalism teachers, active or prospective; 
they were repeated again in 1930 with the same enrollment; 
and during the summer of 1931 the number increased to 68 
students — an increase of 17%. 

An additional phase of our high school contacts, which falls 
naturally within the province of the field representative, is the 
annual Newspaper Day, developed ten years ago for the pur. 
pose of bringing high school students onto the campus to meet 
university students and daily and weekly newspaper publishers. 
Frankly, this has its promotion side, but it has really grown 
into a third convention for high school journalism students, 
with three or four addresses on newspaper subjects at the 
morning program, a luncheon talk, and an afternoon filled 
with sectional conferences covering newspaper and annual 
problems. The tenth session, held in March, 1931, was at- 
tended by nearly three hundred high school students and their 
teachers and some seventy-five daily and weekly newspaper pub- 
lishers of Southern California. 

Being so close to newspapers of the state, it is natural fora 
field representative to be thrown much in contact with publicity. 
In the first place, because of that very close relationship, this 
department does not seek publicity as such. The university 
maintains a complete department or bureau with which our jour- 
nalism department has no official connection whatsoever. The 
only publicity which we seek and get is that which sells the 
newspaper to its readers or advertisers. Mention of the uni- 
versity plays a very minor part in the process. We plead guilty 
to the charge of securing more space in newspapers than any 
other school or department of the university, but that is largely 
because our subject is very close to the heart and purse of the 
publisher. Most of the thousands of inches of our publicity 
in California newspapers each year is the result of talks that 
have been made to publishers or merchant groups or to high 
school students; next in amount, perhaps, are our research or 
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survey releases, which have much more to do with the news- 
paper business than with the university. 

Whenever a talk is made, a digest is prepared in typewritten 
form for the publisher’s use. The talks which have been made 
so many times run to about 1500 words in digest form, oc- 
cupying about two columns in most newspapers. But the pub- 
lisher does not consider this material as publicity; rather it is 
promotion for his own business. There is, naturally, a differ- 
ence. In several instances, newspaper publishers have repro- 
duced these talks in booklet form to mail to business men who 
could not attend the meeting. 

In addition, of course, there are the trade journals in both 
the newspaper and advertising fields where similar research 
material finds a place. Much of this is prepared upon request 
from the publisher, or query may be made to determine certain 
points to be developed. 

Another phase of field work which we regard as important 
is the series of field trips made each year with groups of stu- 
dents for the purpose of issuing various daily and weekly news- 
papers. From six to ten of these junkets take place during 
the second semester, always on Saturdays. Their value is 
manifold. Not only is the student given a groundwork in 
practical journalism as it is found in the smaller fields, but the 
publisher of the newspaper is given a new insight into journal- 
ism instruction and what it does for the student. While the 
publicity of the event in the newspaper itself may be of minor 
importance, it is of the kind that could not be purchased at any 
price. 

The question will be asked: What of the value of field work 
so far as the student on the campus is concerned? Does it act- 
ually help him in his academic work ? 

In any professional subject, I take it that we are always striv- 
ing for practicality of content and instruction. In law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, engineering and similar subjects, much of the 
instruction staff is composed of part-time men or lecturers who 
are already engaged in professional pursuits. I think most 
progressive educators will agree that the student is ordinarily 
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most impressed by instructors who are having or have had in- 
timate contact with the subjects which they expound. 

Now, whether or not it applies to other professions, it is 
nevertheless true in the newspaper business that changes are 
coming about so rapidly that the instructor whose practical 
training may be by now several years old is likely to be out of 
touch with current affairs within the business. I know from 
personal experience with text-books that are five or more years 
old that the content of these courses is often not at all up to 
date, that it stands much in need of refreshment. Even jour. 
nalism students who work on newspapers during their sum- 
mers or part-time during the school year recognize the deficiency 
of certain texts in this regard. 

While making no immodest claims, I believe that our field 
work here has been of very great value in supplementing the 
texts and in bringing to the department and the class room a 
record of current affairs and problems in the newspaper busi- 
ness. I measure this largely by the number and nature of 
questions put to me each year not only by instructors but by 
students — questions, the answers for which do not appear in 
any texts which we have. 

Another phase of value to the student is the ability to relate 
him to a job by knowing the newspaper, its field, and its owners 
and executives. Still another is the ability to discuss first 
with publishers their special problems and then to set a prac- 
tical project or survey for students to execute. We believe 
here that a field representative who is also an instructor has an 
opportunity to test a great deal of the material offered by text- 
books, to interpret it according to existing local conditions and 
to build up in the student mind a conception of newspapering 
which the instructor who is confined to the campus has less 
chance of doing. In other words, we believe that we have a 
more serious, more enthusiastic and better qualified product 
today than ever before — and at the same time a more whole- 
some and favorable support of our entire work by men and 
women engaged in practical newspaper enterprises. 

One may be called boastful to claim that journalism field 
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activity, even in its pioneer infancy, is doing as much to legiti- 
matize the right of the university department of journalism to 
serve the newspaper profession and industry as any move that 
has heretofore been made. And yet I have that feeling. Be- 
cause of its peculiar ability to discover, organize and dissemin- 
ate information, the university, in fact, is in the same position 
to codperate with the newspaper man that it is to codperate 
with the lawyer, physician, dentist, engineer or business man. 
In addition, its disinterested, scientific approach to any subject 
is such that it commands respect and this same element of re- 
spect is inevitably transferred to the subject matter of any ut- 
terance which it may choose to make 

What the future of journalism field work will be nobody 
knows. It will, if sensibly directed, follow the problems of the 
newspaper, whatever they may be, for primarily its function, 
as I conceive it, is to work intimately with that industry. If 
it does that job well it will also do its best job for the journalism 
school or department and for the university as a whole. 





ECONOMIC CHANGES AND EDITORIAL 
INFLUENCE 


By Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


I. THE PARTY PRESS, 1801-1833 


On a spring evening in the year 1801, there gathered in the 
dignified home of one of New York’s wealthiest and most 
respected merchants, Mr. Archibald Gracie, a group of men 
determined to start a newspaper. As compared with any sim- 
ilar gathering today, the whole affair was so different that it 
can serve as a graphic illustration of changes that have taken 
place in journalism and public life. The personnel of the 
group was different, their motives were different, and their 
method of procedure was different. 

The leading spirit in projecting the new paper was the law- 
yer and writer Alexander Hamilton, who had had a notable 
part, along with George Washington and John Adams, in 
forming the young republic and setting it on its feet. The 
others present were members of Hamilton’s political coterie.! 
The meeting was a gloomy one. The national elections had 
been not merely a defeat for these Federalist politicians; they 
had constituted a rout. Jefferson, the arch-enemy, had been 
inaugurated President on March 4, and was cleaning house. 
Joshua Sands, over there by the window, had just been re- 
moved as Collector of the Port, and was nowadays despond- 
ently picking up the threads of his business at the store in Pearl 
Street. But if the President was chastising the Federalists with 
whips, the Governor was lashing them with scorpions. The 
state election, too, had been a landslide, and Governor Clinton 
had appointed his young nephew DeWitt official executioner. 
Federalist heads were falling into the basket almost every day. 
The Mayor had been removed by the Governor and replaced 
with a Democrat. The scholarly Attorney General had been 
ousted, an up-state politician of the obnoxious party had been 


1 Nevins, Allen, The Evening Post, A Century of Journalism, New York, Boni 
and Liveright, 1922, Chapter I. 
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imported from Ulster into New York to be Sheriff, and an- 
other brought down from Rensselaer to be Surrogate. The 
story is too long and too painful to relate in detail, but any- 
way young Clinton was thorough and was removing even the 
Justices of the Peace. Most of those present were nursing per- 
sonal political wounds. 

Hamilton was not only in retreat, but he was more or less 
in disgrace. It was felt that his own blundering had been 
largely responsible for the disaster. Always a ready writer, 
his fluency had betrayed him and his habit of anonymity had 
not saved him. There had been a terrific reaction from an 
attack he had published upon President Adams, and it had 
torn the Federalist party wide open. If any man ever needed 
a friendly newspaper to rehabilitate his reputation, it was 
Hamilton; if any party had ever needed a new means of reach- 
ing the public ear, it was the Federalist. 

Hamilton was an experienced journalist in the old style.? 
His output was enormous, but hard for the historian to identify 
because it was mostly anonymous. Hamilton had a hand in 
starting at least three previous papers, — and possibly others, 
because he disliked to show his hand more than was necessary. 
He had won his college education by writing for the press, and 
he contributed to more than one paper while still an under- 
graduate. As early as 1787 he was writing his famous “Fed- 
eralist’” articles for the Independent Journal, and in 1789 he 
had had a hand in founding the Gazette of the United States. 
Later he again passed the hat for John Fenno, the editor, and 
personally went on Fenno’s surety for one thousand dollars. 
He was next associated with William Cobbett, and initiated 
with him Cobbett’s life-long and famous campaign® against the 
ideas of the French Revolution. Next, he and Rufus King 
associated themselves with Noah Webster, later the author of 

2 The interpretative function of 18th century journalism was often exercised 


by personalities more loosely allied to the publishing function than is at pres- 
ent the custom. 

8 Porcupine’s Gazette, Rush Light, Weekly Political Register, and much pam- 
phlet journalism. Cobbett’s political writings (in America and England) oc- 
cupy one hundred volumes. 
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the dictionary, in establishing the New York Minerva in 1793. 
Hamiltor contributed to this over the pen name of “‘Camillus,” 
and also stood ready to help raise funds for the publication 
when needed. 

The meeting at Gracie’s house resulted in the establishment 
of the New York Evening Post, which still survives. The 
conferees didn’t form a corporation in the modern style, nor 
was their motive (as it would be now) the assurance of direct 
money profits. Yet, of course, the organizing group had to 
contribute what money they could to the cause if the paper 
was to exist. Hamilton apparently signed for about one thou- 
sand dollars. The retiring Governor, John Jay, ex-Chief Jus- 
tice and former Ambassador, was a member of the political 
group, as was the deposed Mayor. Organization did not pro- 
ceed along twentieth century lines. A young lawyer who had 
just been ousted as Clerk of the Circuit Court, William Cole- 
man, was encouraged to start a paper. As he had no money, 
the organizers lent him their contributions, taking his notes, 
which were never repaid. They also agreed to pass the hat 
among the loyal Federalists for one hundred dollars each. 
Thus was the Evening Post founded. 

An equally typical operation in the West‘ took place in 
Oregon City in 1846,5 and resulted in the establishment of 
Oregon Territory’s first newspaper. Here the participants 
were not smarting under defeat, but they, too, were actuated 
by political motives and are known to history today as Gover- 
nor, Mayor, Postmaster-General, Attorney-General, Legisla- 
tor, United States Senator, Secretary of State, and Speaker of 
the House, in the territory or in the state which they were in- 
strumental in organizing. 

All this may be taken as representative and characteristic 
of what is called the older, or editorial, or political type of 
journalism. It was common to all countries a hundred years 

Turnbull, George, “Some of Oregon’s Early Newspapers,” The Frontier, 
May, 1931, p. 385 ef seg. 


5In the East, especially in the large cities, the typical journalistic set-up had 
changed by 1846. Vide infra, But in the far provinces a certain time-lag was 
natural. 
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ago. Differentiation has taken place since; but the old form, 
somewhat supplemented and developed, still prevails in France 
and in most Latin countries. Scenes like the above are still a 
commonplace in Parisian literary, journalistic, and political 
circles. 

This old type of journalism was closely related to national 
policies and community life. It was a restricted, class jour- 
nalism, written by and for the political element. The writing 
and issuing of a newspaper was not so much a separate pro- 
fession, as one of the necessary ingredients in the career in 
public life of any man who did not spring from the landed 
aristocracy. In France to this day nearly every public man 
has three inseparable aspects: journalist, politician, and man 
of letters. To be in public life at all a Frenchman must write, 
he must write well, he must write about events, and he must 
attempt to guide events. Most Americans could scarcely name 
a single Frenchman who, unless a soldier, did not function in 
all three directions. Clemenceau, Millerand, Briand, Herriot, 
Tardieu, Loucheur, Jouvenel, Caillaux, are the first names that 
come to mind. Nearly every French public man is a journal- 
ist in some degree, and until the industrial revolution that was 
the case in other countries, too.® 

In this older journalism, the controlling group that decided 
the destinies of the paper had nothing of the definiteness of 
the modern corporation. They were not stockholders or em- 
ployees. Member A was persuaded to act as editor. Member 
B lent several hundred dollars to the editor on slight security 
and was allowed to nominate the printer. Member C prom- 
ised to write a weekly article on national politics. Member D 
made a money contribution and it was understood that his 
wife’s poems would be printed in the poets’ corner. Member 
E was expected to have enough political influence to assure the 
nomination of Member C for the United States Senate. Mem- 
ber F, who was a wealthy commercialist, expected to gain as- 

® Members of the landed aristocracy and successful soldiers form an apparent 


execption. Their participation in journalism was sometimes slight or at least 
indirect or by proxy. 
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sociations that would redound to the social prestige of his 
family. Member G hoped to go to Congress, and if he did so 
was under obligations to have the printer appointed Postmas.- 
ter. There was a complicated mixture of motives, some noble 
and some less so. Even disinterested patriotism and pure al- 
truism were not excluded. Few had any very vivid expecta- 
tion of earning a direct return upon a definite investment, or 
even of getting their money back, but all stood to gain in social 
prestige, literary reputation, political influence, or in the form 
of a better job if the paper succeeded — that is, if the party 
won the next election. 

That was the old journalism. It is not altogether dead, for 
the memory still lingers, and still lends some color to the jour- 
nalistic tradition and to journalistic ethics. It left the tradition 
of responsible statesmanship from the day when politics, jour- 
nalism, and to some extent letters constituted a single undiffer- 
entiated way of life. On account of it, journalism can never be 
purely a business. 


Il. THE GOLDEN AGE OF PERSONAL JOURNALISM, 1833-1872 


In America a great change came between 1833 and 1840. 
Almost overnight the industrial revolution, with its machine 
equipment, factory production, and division of labor, hit the 
American newspaper. Machine industry came in the form of 
the newly invented Napier cylinder press, and division of labor 
took the form of the limited liability corporation and the 
highly specialized staff. 

The differentiation between American and European jour- 
nalism began at this moment, when the machines came in. In 
Europe the machine found on the ground well established po- 
litical journalism that was justifying itself by an increasing 
vigor and intelligence, and by close relationships with an intel- 
lectual life and a cultural life firmly rooted. The machine met 
with resistance there, and the newspaper absorbed the machine, 
not the machine the newspaper. America, on the other hand, 
was a new country; none of the cultural institutions had had 
the necessary centuries in which to send down sturdy roots, and 
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the machine made a clean sweep. The existing type of news- 
paper could not absorb the new forces, so the machine shoved 
it aside and created in its place something more in its own im- 
age. - 

The weakness of the editorial or political type of journalism 
has always been and is now, where it still exists, its comparative 
lack of a clear, static, open-and-above-board manner of mak- 
ing a living. This supplies the corrupting temptation. Fur- 
thermore, the peculiar ethical structure that necessarily grows 
out of its general situation and purpose furnishes very inferior 
resistances to temptation. On its main theme, political policy, 
the paper is frankly partisan, committed in advance. Granted, 
fully, that this may represent sincere conviction; it usually 
does; nevertheless, it is not the free conviction of the independ- 
ent man at full liberty to change his views. But it has worse 
aspects even than this. The world has changed, even in 
Europe; and every paper, however eighteenth-century in type, 
has to cover a multitude of matters outside its chosen field of 
political policy. Here the habit of partisanship, combined 
with the habit of looking for financial support to testimonials 
of appreciation from one’s partisans, is not merely hampering, 
but corrupting. Americans, however, should beware of looking 
upon news-bribery in continental Europe with quite the same 
horror that is appropriate to the same offense in this country. 
If one will reason out all the implications, it is a less serious 
crime there than here. Nor should one immediately read out 
of court the entire moral code that makes news-bribery over 
there more of a misdemeanor than a crime; that code has also 
some strong points as well as this weak one. The recurrent 
scandals of Parisian journalism should not be judged too ex- 
clusively from an Anglo-Saxon point of view. 

When American editors in the 1830’s saw in the newly in- 
vented Napier press a means of getting away from all this, 
they drew one of the longest sighs of relief in all history. The 
party press in America had not represented a happy era for 
tne men who actually did the work of getting out the paper — 
the intelligent men who desired to wield their pens self-respect- 
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ingly. For at least fifty years after the change they kept on 
writing editorials telling how happy they were to get away 
from the old political shackles. The first few of the penny 
papers, made possible from 1833 on by the coming of the ma- 
chine, not only gloried in their independent means of support, 
not only flaunted their independence of party, but went even 
further and advertised an entire lack of interest in all politics, 
all politicians, and all their works. This, however, was the 
mere exuberance of the new freedom and did not last long. 
Politics proved perennially interesting after all, but now it be- 
came only one of many interests. 

The new set-up was commercial. It was not only independ- 
ent of parties and politicians, but independent of the entire up- 
per middle class that had previously monopolized public life. 
It found wider patronage in the new public that was just be- 
coming self-conscious in the reign of Andrew Jackson. The 
newspaper became a merchant. Its most profitable commod- 
ity, it sensed from the first, was news, not views. Its best 
ethics were merely to supply an honest product. Its best cus- 
tomer was the wide public, now at last made accessible through 
the complex forces of the industrial revolution, of which the 
Napier press and joint-stock form of organization were only 
two. The new railroads, paper mills, and the like were others, 
and S. F. B. Morse was already tinkering with batteries and 
wires. Almost overnight the newspaper leaped from some- 
thing like a household industry to a big-production plant with 
a highly organized and specialized staff. 

The editorial article, the partisan argumentative “communi- 
cation,” and the political oration had ceased to be the reason 
for the paper’s existence; they were no longer even the most 
important thing in the paper. But, curiously enough, the day 
of the great personal editors, if there was in fact ever such a 
day, came after, rather than before the mechanization of the 
press. Apparently, the machine age can be divided into two 
stages — the first in which man was master of the machine, 
when it was an enormous aid to him in doing what he or his 
party wanted to do; and a later stage in which the very exis- 
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tence of the machines laid down a good many imperatives 
governing human conduct — that is, a period when man had 
to do what the machine required. 

It was after (or, rather, at the exact moment when) the 
machines came in, and not before, that men like Greeley, Ben- 
nett, Day, and Raymond were able to establish themselves with 
little or no capital, and for a generation to exercise at will a 
fuller freedom of speech than any that had gone before, and to 
address a nation-wide audience. The pressures of politics had 
been removed; the commercial pressure of the age of efficiency 
had not yet been brought to bear. Lush fortunes flowed into 
the tills of men who knew how to print interesting newspapers. 
Ben Day ran off the first copies of the Sun in 1833 with almost 
no expense except the help of a man and a boy; two years and 
three months later the profits were running to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year. James Gordon Bennett was not too late 
to start the Herald with five hundred dollars in 1835, and two 
years later in a depression year it was valued at one hundred 
thousand dollars. Before it was ten years old, it was paying 
interest on a milliom. Greeley started the Tribune in 1841 
with two thousand dollars in doubtful notes, and eight years 
later, when he generously sold shares to employees, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars was considered a very modest valuation. 
All this was in the early morning of the machine age, when 
the machines were ploughing up virgin soil and before the law 
of diminishing returns set in. In this period the papers were 
mostly still owned and edited by their founders. 

While it lasted, the editors of this golden age gloried in 
their task of editorial writing, unconscious of the fact that the 
economic support had been cut out from under the editorial 
writer's feet, and that it was already the reporters, corres- 
pondents, and business office men who were supporting the pa- 
per. It was, incidentally, an interesting time for the editorial 
job; not only was a new way of economic life providing a 
thousand points of stimulus but the mighty issues of the Civil 
War were brewing, and the public was passionately interested 
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and at the same time puzzled, divided, and appreciative of in- 
tellectual leadership.” 

This was the so-called age of personal journalism, which is 
supposed by some romantic historians to have been so superior 
to our own. It lasted through the Civil War. When Samuel 
Bowles of the Springfield Republican wrote his oft-repeated 
assertion that the great age of personal journalism was dead, 
the calendar date was 1872. Greeley and Bennett had just de- 
parted. However, the tradition of the great age of personal 
as against corporative journalism is in reality in large degree 
the lengthened shadow of one man — Horace Greeley. As a 
matter of fact, personalities of essential greatness have been 
more numerous in journalism since 1872 than they were before 
that date. The earlier period could scarcely match many such 
names as E. L. Godkin, Samuel Bowles himself, Carl Schurz, 
Henry Villard, Horace White, William Allen White, Joseph 
Pulitzer, Willam R. Nelson, Melville E. Stone, Henry Wat- 
terson, Harvey W. Scott, Fremont Older, Chester S. Rowell, 
Bruce Bliven, Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, Walter 
Duranty, the Mowrer brothers, Edward Price Bell, Willis L. 
Abbott, or Adolph Ochs. The list could be almost indefinitely 
extended, with names entirely worthy of respect. Nor were 
there any such papers in the so-called golden age as today’s 
New York Times, Baltimore Sun, or St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Ill. THE PERIOD OF MATERIALISM, 1872-1900. 


Yet there is a distinction with a difference. The fin de siécle 
men were none too typical of their time. Force of character 
produced bold editorial writing here and there, but neverthe- 
less the pressures of business efficiency were in fact closing ir 
and were fated to affect both the position and psychology of 
the editor and his type of product. The editor of the golden 
age had thought of himself as a plumed knight upon a milk- 

7 Nor had effective alternative means of public intercommunication developed 
markedly. Vide infra for magazines, chautauquas, movies, news reels, radio, 
journalistic book publishing, etc., characteristic of a later age. And even this 


earliest period of industrialization was raising issues beyond the capacities of 
the ancient pulpit and hustings. The newspaper had something like a monopoly. 
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white steed, ranging in his errant way wherever he would, and 
dealing shrewd blows in all sorts of miscellaneous causes that 
enlisted his sympathies. He no longer took orders from polli- 
ticians, but this merely added to his free-ranging proclivities; 
it did not affect his tendency always to be a partisan and to take 
his greatest pride in being as effective and uncompromising a 
partisan as possible. Some of this he had inherited from his 
predecessor; some was his own—an attribute of his new free- 
dom and importance. 

It was hard for the average editorial writer of the new pe- 
riod that began with the Civil War and extended perhaps to 
the Great War, to learn to subject his partisanship to a number 
of new and rather cruel disciplines. If discipline is good for 
the soul, he got it. He got it, anyway, whether it was good for 
the soul or not. The business office attacked him, the news 
staff attacked him, the intelligentsia attacked him; and as for 
the wider public, he was frequently told that nobody read the 
editorial page. 

He was in a poor position to defend himself, for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the editorial writer was in an increasing number of 
cases no longer the boss. And the proprietor himself was 
often now not the journalistic genius who had founded and 
built up the paper, but somebody who had purchased or inheri- 
ted the capital stock. As the plant and organization grew, the 
supreme head of the paper, whether he was a writer himself 
or not, often found himself more and more distracted from 
questions of editorial policy by the necessity of settling vitally 
dangerous issues of plant extension, financing, news channels, 
and public relations. The printing press had been a pliant 
servant in Horace Greeley’s time, but now there were being 
added to the press, the linotype machines, the stereotyping de- 
partment, the photo-engraving divisions, immense telegraph 
tolls, delivery services, and a vast payroll. Methods were be- 
ing standardized, and competition was cutting profits down to 
the same precarious level that prevails in other big industries. 
The great establishment had to be watched closely at all points, 
or the little percentage that represented profit would turn 
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overnight into the little deficit that threatened bankruptcy. 
The Frankenstein had turned upon his creator. The servant 
had in a certain sense become the master. The supreme head 
of the paper had little time for editorials; if he did not watch 
the balances every day, he would be destroyed. The first 
complete slave of the machine was the supreme head of the 
paper, who was no more a plumed knight on a milk-white 
steed but had become a machine tender. 

What did he do? He turned the editorial writing over to a 
subordinate; and from time to time, if he had the impulse, told 
him what to write. Now this subordinate, being a subordinate, 
and being known to be a subordinate, began to be more or less 
kicked around. Among his worst critics were his fellow sub- 
ordinates. The circulation crew wanted him for heaven’s sake 
to lay off editorials that caused opinionated people to stop the 
paper. The advertising crew wanted to know why in God’s 
name did he always pick on the biggest advertiser to excoriate 
when the woods were so completely filled with other and worse 
malefactors of great wealth who didn’t advertise. The news 
staff, perhaps the most critical of all, sneered at his sesquipe- 
dalian sentences, full of semicolons and with the periods three 
inches apart. It was largely at the insistence of the skilled and 
experienced news room that the editorial writer finally suc- 
cumbed to the rule of literary composition that no editorial 
should be longer than one’s pencil and that as the pencil wears 
shorter the editorials get better. Also the news staff advised 
the editorial staff to be catholic in its choice of subject matter, 
to write in simple language, to remember that the readers of 
the paper included women and children and many humble peo- 
ple, and that even the most intellectual human being had many 
interests close at home that were stronger than even his inter- 
ests in the high and the ultimate. 

It was all very discouraging. The editorial didn’t seem to 
satisfy or please anybody. Some editors canvassed the pos- 
sibility of abandoning the editorial page altogether, and one 
or two papers tried it. Tell the news and let the public judge 
was a common doctrine. It was a commonplace, repeated in 
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newspaper offices everywhere, that the editorial lacked the ap- 
peal that it used to have. The page sometimes sank quite low. 
The lowest form of editorial consists of pseudo-erudite advice 
to distant foreign nations, and this became quite common. 
But most publishers retained the page, feeling that it was a 
dignified and traditional part of the paper, and on rare oc- 
casions rather handy for one purpose or another. Then, too, 
it was demonstrated in many ways that it wasn’t quite dead, 
and that it was not safe to kill it. Those who had abandoned 
it put it back in the paper. The public, after all, did not like 
papers without editorials. Professional opinion thirty years 
ago was expressed in the maxim that the editorial page is not 
a circulation maker, but is a circulation holder. But few pub- 
lishers at this period spent much money on authentic inter- 
pretational talent. Many used the editorial rooms as an old 
age pension resort — a warm and comfortable place for su- 
perannuated reporters and desk men who liked to tell the 
European how to run Europe. 

The lack of definite method, purpose, and intellectual self- 
respect may be illustrated from the following account of his 
activities recently given by an old-time editorial writer. He is 
writing in a purely objective mood, with no axe to grind, and 
no thesis to prove. He says: 


For twenty-five years, I wrote editorials, without thinking—sort of 
caught ideas out of the air, mechanically, as a riveter catches red-hot 
bolts. 

Most of the editorials were intended to comfort the poor and down- 
trodden. I didn’t know the poor and downtrodden personally. But 
they existed in large numbers, and subscribed to the paper for which I 
wrote. It was a farm paper, one dollar a year. A difficult kind of 
journal to edit, because on the one hand we must espouse the export 
debenture, the equalization fee, individual loans to farmers on crops, 
and every other panacea which offered to relieve distress and suffering 
on the farm; and on the other we must assure the advertisers that no 
better market exists anywhere in all the world than the farm market. 
It really wasn’t a bad job, as jobs go, telling the farmer how poor he 
was for two hundred dollars a week, with an annual bonus if advertis- 
ing remained good.§ 


8 Nation, May 13, 1931, p. 528. 
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IV. NEW CONDITIONS, 1900-1931. 


From this period of intellectual starvation and neglect, the 
editorial writer and the editorial emerged quite altered and 
chastened. At first everybody agreed that the change had been 
for the worse. The convalescent seemed to have lost the pris- 
tine fire and dash. Everybody missed its former berserker 
qualities. It no longer thundered. It even tried (under com- 
pulsion) to be courteous. Before hewing to the line, it was 
now customary to devote some time and thought to a survey 
as to where the chips were going to fall. For years it was a 
deep humiliation to the editorial writer that the supreme head 
of the paper demanded that some discretion be used in making 
enemies. He felt that ethics had gone to the devil. 

One discovery of much future importance was made at the 
very bottom of this valley of humiliation. The editorial writer 
learned that while everybody was throwing stones at hin, it 
was still comparatively safe to set forth demonstrable facts, 
and even to quote reputable authorities. It did not dawn upon 
him at first that this concession to cowardice was really bring- 
ing him into touch with a scientific method that might be his 
salvation. Against his will and against his conscience he was 
being forced into line with the social sciences and being sternly 
disciplined in an approved method of inquiry and into amen- 
ities of presentation. But he did not know it at the time. 

He learned also, that if he would hold court in his editoria! 
sanctum and listen to all sides of any given question before he 
wrote, and search the authorities, the editorial he finally pro- 
duced often had all the dignity of a verdict or judgment, and 
was usually received without too much fighting resentment by 
the parties whose cause he had, after a hearing, refused to 
espouse. Courage began to return. On a new level. In the 
last fifteen years the editorial function has had something of 
a renaissance in the respect of the rest of the profession. The 
new-style judicially minded editor has a new kind of prestige, 
perhaps fully as satisfying to the soul as the old prestige of 
the partisan fighter. The editorial sanctum is no longer a fort- 
ress; it is a court. No point of view is denied access for a 
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hearing. The issues decided in the local editorial court are 
often of far greater moment to the community than anything 
that is pleaded before the federal or-state tribunals. Nor is 
it merely a question of what shall be printed in tomorrow’s 
paper. The local editor exercises an enormously potent veto 
on proposed actions by all sorts of public bodies. He also has 
their ear for constructive suggestions. He reconciles many 
disputes. The editorials and news stories appearing are by 
no means a complete index of the issues settled. Many a proj- 
ect is killed because the paper refuses its support. Others are 
modified by compromise. 

The petitioners for editorial endorsement, or for a favor- 
able attitude in the assignment of news space and headlines, 
are numerous, earnest, insistent and organized. The editor, 
in his double function of editoral writer and arbiter in the as- 
signment of news space, is recognized as a force of the highest 
possible social importance and power. 

It was fortunate that the change in the editor from being an 
advocate to being a judge (with some fighting power to insure 
so far as possible the subsequent execution of his judgments), 
from being a partisan to being a mediator, took place just when 
it did. It fitted in admirably with the next economic develop- 
ment. The economic forces of super-efficiency and high pres- 
sure salesmanship now began to necessitate the consolidation 
of newspapers. All communities began to have fewer papers; 
some comparatively large cities were reduced to one where 
three, four, or five had formerly flourished. With such a pow- 
erful monopoly growing up it would have been unspeakable 
to have had the forces of publicity concentrated in the hands 
of one bitter partisan. Where there is only one editor, he 
should unquestionably be a judicial-minded, fair-minded editor. 

The new newspaper court now began to develop its tech- 
nique. It came more and more into touch with the social 
sciences which were themselves beginning to take form. The 
newspaper library began to fill with statistics, survey reports, 
works in political and social science, studies of the city manager 
experiments, analyses of public finances, and the new type of 
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literature that has become plentiful only in the last generation, 
the journalistic book — that is, the intelligent, comprehensive 
analysis of some great puzzling situation. All this was gath- 
ered not exclusively as of old to serve for ammunition in 
battle, but fully as much for the information of the court be- 
fore judgment was rendered. The editor had discovered a 
definite intellectual method and was quite weaned from the 
idea that one man’s opinion is as good as another’s. He began 
to respect expert opinion. And it encouraged his self-respect 
when he discovered that the universities were proceeding along 
lines much like his own. In the last twenty years the new 
schools of journalism have had some hand in this, but they 
must not claim too much. However, they deserve full and 
complete credit for having made the press what may be called 
“‘university-conscious.”” This is meant in no mean sense; the 
newspaper is more conscious than it used to be of the contrib- 
ution the university type of research can make toward cor- 
rectly solving current problems. 

The relation between the press in this country and the more 
formal academic procedures of the social sciences may be 
traced back to three men, Daniel C. Gilman, Edwin L. God- 
kin, and Joseph Pulitzer. Godkin and Gilman, as early as 
1865, simultaneously engaged in movements that were to re- 
form in time the entire thought processes of the American 
public mind. Gilman at Yale was in touch with Godkin in 
New York when the latter founded the New York Nation with 
Gilman as a contributor. Gilman was a close personal friend 
of another young Yale man, Andrew D. White. Godkin was 
the source and fount of the new idea in journalism; Gilman 
and White remade the American university, along the same 
principles, establishing the first graduate schools. Godkin’s 
little paper seldom printed over ten thousand copies, but it 
was of tremendous influence for the betterment of the modes 
of American public thought. It was read by the lead- 
ers, the clergy, the professors, and particularly the editors. 
It was said at the time that throughout the land editors 
waited to see what Godkin had to say and how he said it be- 
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fore they ventured to declare themeselves too definitely. An- 
other pedigree of Godkin influence runs through Pulitzer. 
Godkin totally and completely lacked what Kipling calls the 
“common touch.”’ He was cold and aloof and dealt largely 
in such forms of discourse as irony and allusive sarcasm, which 
are neither understood nor liked by the great unwashed. Pul- 
itzer was a tremendous admirer of Godkin’s and at the same 
time he knew the unwashed like a book. He translated God- 
kin into vigorous understandable journalism. The final link 
in the chain is that for forty years the great editorial page of 
the New York World was the text book of editorial writers 
throughout the country. It was consciously imitated by news- 
papers everywhere; democrats and liberals adapted its ideas; 
republicans and conservatives imitated its forms and methods; 
all were impressed by its thought processes. It was a health- 
ful influence in an unhealthy period. 

Another reason for the development of a certain dry rot in 
the editorial page in the late nineteenth century and for the 
possible dawning of something like a renaissance in the 
twentieth, has to do with the sweet uses of adversity. On the 
intellectual plane the press is now again entering into a situ- 
ation of healthful competition with other powerful institutions, 
while in the post-Civil-War period the newspaper had too little 
outside intellectual competition for its own good. Just when 
the pulpit and the hustings began to lose their appeal to the 
imagination of the great mass of the American public it would 
be hard to say; at any rate the late-nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can commoner was notoriously a consumer of newspapers and 
of little or nothing else. Foreign visitors were wont to com- 
ment upon this cultural fact with some amazement. Such opin- 
ions, then, (or such thoughtless prejudices) as got a wide ac- 
ceptance were those propagated through the newspapers. 

Today that is not the case. The editorial must succeed on 
its merits, and this is good for the editorial. The press has 
no longer the power to suppress either facts or opinions, and 
this is good for the press. The newspaper has now no monop- 
oly of approach to the public mind. Perhaps the first really 
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ECONOMIC CHANGES 


serious threat to the deadening and stultifying monopoly it 
formerly possessed was when the monthly magazine came bar- 
ging into the field of journalism thirty years ago. Everybody’s, 
with Tom Lawson on the quarterdeck and firing broadsides 
of “Frenzied Finance’’® was pure journalism, as was, in ef- 
fect, Ida Tarbell’s “History of the Standard Oil Company,” 
published about the same time?® in McClure’s. The Ameri- 
can Magazine became almost completely journalistic. A few 
years later the World War invented dozens of ways of reach- 
ing the ear of the common man with propaganda through other 
channels than those furnished by the newspapers. Chautav- 
quas, university extension activities, and service clubs came in, 
together with a great development of the journalistic book. 
All of these factors tended to make public opinion without 
the aid or consent of the newspapers. Then came the movie, 
which together with the news reel, claims to be untendencious, 
but which is really chockfull of opinion-making material. But 
the real threat to monopoly — the radio — has come so re- 
cently that one can only guess at its probable effects. The 
radio may or may not be a menace to the economic prosperity 
of the paper — there is some dissent from a generally gloomy 
professional opinion on this point — but it is certainly bound 
to have a great effect on the editorial writer’s point of view, 
and is, in fact, having that already. Once it was at least pos- 
sible for the writer to assume that a great portion of his read- 
ers would have access to his views and to no other; today he 
writes in the practical certainty that the same subject matter 
has been on the air in some form or other and that his readers 
already have views at least partly formed. This has much the 
same effect as the consciousness of writing for a more intelli- 
gent audience. 

Furthermore, the very abundance of discussion from all 
points of view and through so many channels that is going on 
today, is stimulating to the editorial writer himself. He feels 
the invigoration of a debate rather than the deadly calm of a 
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sermon. Yet, in the face of it all, it seems as if the printed 
medium is still the best, the most definitive, the most enduring, 
the promptest to speak, and for final results the most signifi- 
cant. . 

Today the American editorial writer is again in a position 
where he cannot help feeling his community importance. He 
also has a definite intellectual method capable of giving him 
courage and self-respect. He has, too, just the healthful 
amount of competition. The weakness in the situation (be- 
sides his own human and educational imperfection) is that the 
social sciences themselves are terribly slow in developing. 
While the schools of journalism have been training present and 
future editors in the technique of hearing both sides before 
entering a fight and of consulting experts, which of course in- 
volves a major act of judgment in determining who the genv- 
ine experts are, the experts themselves have grossly let us down. 
They have let the worst business depression in recent history 
creep up on us without a clear and loud and unmistakable 
shout of warning, and now that we are in the midst of it, they 
are impotent so far as telling us what to do next is concerned. 
Great fortunes have been spent on the hope of developing a 
body of social science that will be as effective in reshaping hu- 
man life as the physical sciences have been, and there is now a 
questioning murmur throughout the country asking where the 
money went. It is revealing no secret to say that editorial 
writers and schools of journalism are disappointed; because 
both have been developing their procedures on the theory that 
there is such a thing as an expert and that there is such a thing 
as a social science whose conclusions it may become the main 
function of journalism to study and to broadcast. 











THE SCHOOLS AND THE BUSINESS 
PRESS 


By Puitie W. Swain 
Associate Editor of “Power” and Associate in Journalism, 
Columbia University 

note. This paper is based on an address made by Mr. Swain at the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors at Washington, D. C., April 20, 1931. 

The thoughts I shall present here are my own and not nec- 
essarily those of the school I represent. I have had no op- 
portunity to discuss these thoughts with any member of the 
school faculty. No more can I claim to represent schools of 
journalism in general. Finally, I do not present any official 
McGraw-Hill policy or attitude. No organization and no per- 
son other than myself is responsible for what I shall say. 

This is probably fortunate for I am by nature an iconclast 
and find particular pleasure in spilling beans and upsetting 
applecarts. 

BUSINESS PAPERS IN GENERAL 


Right at the start let me clarify with a definition. I want 
to give another kick to the hard dying designation “trade 
journals” as applied to all the papers in the field we represent. 
Trade journals are papers devoted to buying and selling — to 
trade. They comprise one important section of the business- 
paper field. Even the term “business paper” is not perfectly 
descriptive, but it is the best that we have found. I shall use 
the term to describe any publication primarily devoted to the 
bread-and-butter interests of the reader, that is, to helping him 
in his trade, business, profession. 

One great problem of the business press, or at least of its 
more technical elements, is to find engineers who can express 
themselves or journalists who know something about engineer- 
ing. Both quests seem hopeless at times. What everybody 
wants to know is which is less hopeless. 


FUTURE OF THE BUSINESS PAPER 


Now, before plunging into a discussion of journalists, jour- 
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nalism and journeymen, (I suppose Time would say “news 
hawks, news falconry and moneymongers”’ ) let me say a word 
about the business paper of the future. Of course, I don’t 
know what it will be like, but it is safe to say that it will be 
entirely different from anything we know today. There is 
nothing static about the business-paper field. The whole con- 
ception of reader-service and of presentation-technique is in a 
healthy state of flux. 

Color is coming in. Before long new printing processes and 
new engraving processes may make marked changes in the ap- 
pearance of business papers and present entirely new problems 
in publishing economics. 

We can’t even be sure that we shall always publish articles 
in magazines as the term “article” is understood today — an 
assemblage of words into sentences, sentences into paragraphs, 
and paragraphs into a story, often verbose and unenlightening. 
I would not be at all surprised if a cold-bloded analysis of the 
editorial aims (reader-interest and reader-service) combined 
with creative imagination, would develop entirely new forms 
for the presentation of information. 

Do not think this a wild prediction. A start has already 
been made in news. Note Time, with an astounding success 
built upon the ruthless scrapping of innumerable news shibbo- 
leths sacred to all journalists. You can’t take anything for 
granted. 

This may seem to be straying from the subject, but I think 
it lies at the very heart of the problem of journalistic educa- 
tion. If our papers are going to be different, it is a fatal mis- 
take to teach static practice. I shall have more to say about 
this a little later. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR JOURNALISTIC GRADUATES 


Schools of journalism exist to serve the student as well as 
the public and the papers. Courses presented must justify 
themselves to the student by fitting into his picture of a future 
career. It is a duty of the schools of journalism and of the 
business press to help make that picture correct. 
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Today it is somewhat out of balance. The typical journal. 
istic student thinks newspapers. The business press, “trade 
journals,” are the fog in the valley. It is on the airy peaks 
rather than in the supposed depressions that he looks for a 
romantic career. In the newspaper he sees excitement and 
variety. 

The excitement is there sometimes, sometimes not. But cold 
analysis shows that while the newspaper offers the young man 
a greater variety of subject matter, it generally requires of 
him, particularly on large city dailies, a high degree of special- 
ization in function. He is a reporter, or a re-write man, or a 
columnist, or an editorial writer. He rarely gets an opportun- 
ity to exercise more than one function. 

The more limited scope of subject matter on a given busi- 
ness paper has its compensation in an amazing variety of edi- 
torial function. It is not at all uncommon for an editor in the 
course of a few years on a substantial business paper to act as 
reporter, re-write man, make-up man, editoral writer, photo- 
grapher, feature writer, committee chairman, and — sad to say 
— speech maker. This makes life interesting for the business 
paper editor. Nobody wants any propaganda, but the simple 
facts should be known to journalistic students. 

Even where the student is both definitely and wisely com- 
mitted to daily journalism, he should not overlook the value of 
business journalistic training as an anchor to windward. After 
a few years out his views and desires may change. It will be 
well not to be too ignorant of this great field. 

Of course, not every good newspaper man can fit into every 
business paper job. There is no doubt about that. The more 
technical positions absolutely demand technical training as well. 
The fact must be recognized. 

But it must.also be recognized that there is a growing de- 
mand for men who have added a certain amount of journalistic 
training to their engineering studies. A survey recently made 
by Iowa State College clearly shows this to be the case. 

There are many other positions on business papers where a 
journalistic flair and training are of tremendous value and 
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where the requirements in the way of technical knowledge are 
not too great to be picked up on the job in a few years. 

But technical or non-technical, the business press is or should 
be interested only in blooded stock. It wants journalists plus. 


THE IDEAL CANDIDATE 


Speaking for the moment from the angle of the more tech- 
nical papers, the specifications of the ideal candidate are fairly 
clear. He is a man who made a mark scholastically in his 
engineering course and whose personal qualifications made him 
a natural leader among his classmates. He has perhaps served 
as chief editor or staff member on the college engineering pa- 
per. He preferably took a few courses in journalism. He had 
several years of practical experience and comes into his first 
job on a business paper (technical) “raring to go.” 

I know what I am talking about here because I have had a 
hand in selecting several such men and their work has justified 
them. One such, outstanding in every way, was in full high- 
class production a few weeks after his arrival and, after six 
months, took charge of a special issue with great credit to him- 
self and his publication. I am fully sold on the young thor- 
oughbred and don’t lay too much stress on experience. 


DUAL COURSES 


A word about “dual” courses. I do not refer to extra-cur- 
ricular activities at Heidelberg or other German universities, 
but to combined technical and journalistic training as a prepara- 
tion for technical editors. 

First there is the combination course. Should it be primarily 
engineering or primarily journalism? I favor the former de- 
cidedly. I don’t see how a man can become a good technical 
editor on a highly technical publication with a little smattering 
of engineering tacked onto a journalistic course. He would be 
far better off with a smattering of journalism and a lot of en- 
gineering. You may think it is a hard job to teach an engineer 
to write, but you don’t know what work is until you try to teach 
engineering to a journalist. It simply won't take; he is abso- 
lutely immune. 
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Granting the full engineering course as a necessity for tech- 
nical editors, should the journalistic training be offered in the 
form of a post graduate course or as elective in the junior and 
senior years? Both methods seem to be practicable and pos- 
sible. I do not know which is better. 

In my rather caustic criticism of any attempt to teach engin- 
eering to journalistic students, in the hope that they might be- 
come technical editors, I perhaps conveyed the idea that train- 
ing of this sort could never be worth while. As a matter of 
fact, a little smattering of engineering or some other technical 
subject, thus obtained, might be very helpful to a man, primar- 
ily a journalist, who expected to work either as a news editor 
or a copy editor on a technical paper. 

Again, in apparently stressing engineering far above jour- 
nalism as a training for technical editors, I have perhaps con- 
veyed the idea that engineers have no great need of journalis- 
tic training as a preparation for editorial work. The fact is 
that the average engineer is a terrible writer. It is a serious 
state of affairs. We ought to turn heaven and earth upside 
down to do something about it. The engineer may not need 
much journalism, but what he does need he needs very badly. 

In considering dual courses, it must be remembered that 
there is no need for the quantity production of technical editors. 
We want them few and very good. In teaching journalism to 
engineering students, why not concentrate on men with natural 
journalistic ability? They are worth spending money on. 

It would be a great stroke for the papers, for the schools 
of journalism, and incidentally for certain men, if the deans of 
important business schools, engineering schools and other pro- 
fessional schools would each year pick out two or three (per 
school) A-1 freshly varnished, top-notch men to take courses 
in journalism. These men should be top-notch not only in their 
technical studies but in the qualifications that make for journal- 
istic success. 

The courses to be elected by such men might consist not only 
of the specialized course in business journalism, but of general 
courses in news writing, copy editing, and feature writing. 
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These should precede, or at least accompany, the course in 
business journalism. 

Finally, before I get off this subject of engineers, let me say 
that engineers have got to learn to be interesting if they want to 
get ahead, in editorial work or any other. Every technical ed- 
itor should hang this over his desk — “Serve your reader by 
all means, but for heaven’s sake be interesting.” 


COURSE CONTENT 


A few words about the content of a course in business jour- 
nalism. Fine-spun specialization in such courses is a waste of 
time. The student can’t guess just where he will land. An 
engineer candidate for a technical publication would get as 
much value out of a study of a hotel paper or an interior dec- 
orating paper as by studying an engineering paper. In fact, he 
might get more. He already is an engineer and if he can learn 
to be interesting, he is made. 

The present stress in education is laid on fundamentals. A 
fundamental, as I see it, is any basic knowledge or skill that 
has many probable applications. The greater the number of 
these probable applications, the greater is its fundamentality. 
To the editor the knowledge that a singular verb should be 
used with a singular subject is extremely fundamental because 
he uses it tens of thousands of times. There are other journal- 
istic fundamentals and these should be taught. Let me name a 
few. 

(1) Papers are published for profit. 

(2) If the publisher and editor are high-minded, they 
hope to render some service to humanity in the process. That 
is, they try to be ethical. 

(3) Most of the income generally comes from advertising. 

(4) In general, the subscription price is not so much a 
source of income as a filter designed to purify the subscription 
list. 

(5) The desired reader-group is determined by advertis- 
ing considerations. 

(6) The editor must serve and interest this group to make 
the ads of value. 
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(7) Yet the fact that the principal income is from adver- 
tising does not mean that the editor should be a lavish boot- 
licker of the advertiser. That is not ethical and it is not good 
business. 

(8) Papers now (not necessarily in the future) are printed 
with ink on paper, both sides. The pages are rectangular. 
They are bound at the left. There is generally a cover. They 
contain line cuts, halftones, articles, captions, boxes, heads. 

(9) And not one of these things will necessarily be true in 
the future. The chemist may develop a substitute for paper. 
Ink and printing may be eliminated by photography. Binding 
and trimming may be eliminated by putting the paper in a roll. 
Or the rectangular paper may be bound at the top instead of 
at the side. The halftone may be displaced by a more perfect 
engraving process. Articles as we now understand them may 
dissappear or take a minor place. None of these things is 
impossible. Some are improbable. Others I expect. 

The teacher of business journalism, gifted with imagination 
as well as honesty, will say to his students, “All is change. All 
is flux. Nothing I tell you today about practice (except a few 
general basic principles) will necessarily be true five years from 
today. Don’t get the idea that cuts have to be at the optical 
center of the page. Don’t think that pictures should never be 
used unless they tell something. Don’t imagine that there are 
any established rules of typography that won’t be broken to 
advantage some day. Don’t imagine that a man’s picture must 
always show the whole of his head, or even the end of his 
nose. You just can’t tell.” 

We lay a lot of stress on writing. Rightly so; it is extremely 
important. Yet writing is only a fraction of the job of the 
business paper editor. Editors must be publishing-minded. 
They must think in terms of page costs, press runs, mailing 
costs, reader interest, display, pictures, etc. These thoughts 
must be driven home in the course. 

Without attempting to perfect the student in any of the op- 
erations, it is my belief that he should have opportunity during 
‘the course to try his hand at practically every major function 
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of business paper editing. He should be handed a financial 
publishing problem simplified to come within his grasp. He 
should try news editing, proofreading, editorial writing, writ- 
ing letters to advertisers, writing new equipment descriptions, 
making picture-page layouts and layouts of articles with pic- 
tures. He should write feature articles. He should interview 
the teacher and write up the interview as a feature article. He 
should get some hints as to the possibilities of photography, 
and what can be done in the trimming and spacing of photo- 
graphs. These exercises will stir his imagination and put his 
mind to work. 

If he is taking other journalistic courses, it will not be neces- 
sary to spend much time on news. A man trained for the daily 
papers has the fundamentals for business paper news. On the 
other hand the regular journalistic courses may leave him sadly 
lacking in knowledge of pictorial treatment and of display in 
general. These subjects, then, should be greatly stressed. 


METHOD OF TEACHING 


As to methods of teaching and presentation, I have ideas 
developed in four years of experience. These, like everything 
else, may be totally changed by future developments. With 
small groups I like complete informality, with a literal round 
table. No ex cathedra indoctrinations. No cut and dried lec- 
tures. At least fifty per cent of the time in class there should 
be some activity by the students. 

In my opinion, 100-per cent lecture education is 50-per cent 
failure. No man ever learns much worth while by the simple 
absorbtion process. 

There are no first-class textbooks in the field of business pub- 
lishing and there never will be until some author gets away 
from cut-and-dried presentation. To exaggerate a little, the 
ideal book would be one in which each chapter enunciated an 
absolute rule of business publishing and then listed ninety-nine 
cases where the rule was no good. 

The most valuable tool of instruction I have yet discovered 
is that of hypothetical practical questions. Compose a set of 
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such questions which cannot possibly be answered directly from 
anything given in the course. Let the answers be made in class, 
orally, and on the spur of the moment. 

For example, the instructor, speaking to one of the students: 
“You are Mr. Smith, editor of ‘Luxurious Homes’. I am 
Jones, succesful New York interior decorator. I have just 
completed a fine job for Mrs. Astorbilt at Locust Valley. It 
involved many new elements. It would make a fine story for 
your paper. Iam very busy. I net about $20,000 yearly from 
my business. Your rates are $10 per page. Come in, intro- 
duce yourself, and induce me to write you an article.” The 
interview may be a flop or it may reveal surprising sales talent. 
In either case, the ensuing class discussion is tremendously val- 
uable. 

Again, “You have just lost a manuscript; what will you do?” 
It’s not in the book and the poor student has to think. 

Or this, ‘“You have just been appointed news editor of XYZ 
magazine. The old news editor agrees to hang over two weeks 
to get you started. How will you plan those two weeks?” 

A dozen questions like this will speed the class up in great 
shape. 

Having thus exposed myself at full length from various 
angles, let me start my valedictory with a creed, divided into 
two sections — “non credo” and “‘credo.” 


NON CREDO 


I do not believe (1) That engineering schools can turn out 
engineers, medical schools can turn out doctors, law schools 
turn out lawyers, or schools of journalism journalists, or that 
this fact is particularly significant. (2) That the ultimate 
form of business paper will greatly resemble that of today. 
(3) That the business papers are half as dumb as their detrac- 
tors think or one quarter as good as they will be when every- 
body wakes up or dies off. (4) That a man with no other 
than a journalistic education can in general become an A-1 tech- 
nical editor. (5) That anything could be more dull and 
uninteresting and flat than the writing of the average engineer. 
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(6) That schools of journalism in general have any ade- 
quate conception of the importance, dignity and possibilities 
of the business press. (7) That the business press has prop- 
erly appreciated the possibilities of journalistic training prop- 
erly applied to the right material. (8) And I do not believe 
a lot of other things I can’t remember just now. 


CREDO 


On the other hand, there are some things I do believe. This 
is my credo. 

I believe (1) That journalistic training, properly directed 
and correlated, will be of definite value to the business press 
and to students entering this field. 

(2) That the best training for a technical editor consists 
of a technical course plus work on the college paper plus a few 
courses in journalism plus two or three years field engineering 
experience. 

(3) That the experience item preceding can safely be omit- 
ted in some cases and that this omission may enable a paper 
to lay hands on a man who might otherwise become unavail- 
able. 

(4) That teachers of business journalism should establish 
very close contact with business journals and arrange, if pos- 
sible, to keep their hands in by part time work (say in the 
summer) on such papers. 

(5) That such teachers, with activated minds and partly 
detached from the immediate pressure of practical journalistic 
work, may make valuable contributions to the practice of busi- 
ness journalism. 

(6) That courses in business journalism should drive home 
publishing fundamentals in the broadest possible fashion and 
then test the degree of fixation and the ability to apply by prob- 
lems and questions. 

(7) That courses in business journalism should clearly re- 
veal the normal relations between editor, business manager, ad- 
vertiser, circulation manager and reader. 

(8) That, with no hope of perfecting skill, students should 
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be made to try their hands at practically every business-paper 
editorial function. 

(9) That students of business journalism should be tipped 
off on the opportunities and limitations of the field. 

(10) That students of business journalism should be taught 
to maintain a safely respectful attitude toward the future boss, 
but to entertain no notion in their secret hearts that he is neces- 
sarily right about anything. 

(11) That a young thoroughbred, properly started, is worth 
more to any publication than mediocre stock with ninety-nine 
years of publishing experience. 

(12) That the young man who isn’t a thoroughbred, who 
hasn’t intelligence, pluck, courage, dash, imagination, resource- 
fulness and follow-through, isn’t worth bothering with at any 
price. 

(13) That such men should not be encouraged to take 
courses in business journalism. 

(14) That papers taking on a cub for training might well 
allow him an afternoon per week to brush up in courses of 
journalism. 

(15) That courses in business journalism should lay far 
more stress on the art of display, on pictorial presentation, on 
a knowledge of pictorial technique including the possibilities of 
photography. 

(16) That there is a field in the business press (even the 
technical business press) for journalistic graduates and news- 
papermen who have had no technical training, but have plenty 
of intelligence — and that their fields are news, layout, copy 
editing and re-write — and on less technical papers, eventually 
any position up to chief editor. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally, the wind-up. What do schools of journalism look 
for from the business press? I don’t know. Perhaps nobody 
knows. But I shall tell what, in my opinion, they ought to look 
for: 

(1) Suppression of the old gag that journalism can’t be 
taught. 
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(2) Guidance in selecting teachers, not merely competent 
in current practice, but inspired with the possibilities of change. 

(3) Help in establishing intelligent liaison between jour- 
nalistic schools and technical schools. - 

(4) Business paper offices opened, as far as practicable, to 
teachers of business journalism for contact and experience. 

(5) Encouragement for teachers of journalism to study 
first-hand the operation of specific business papers and to sub- 
mit constructive criticism. 

(6) Help in determining the demand for various types of 
men with various types of training, and various native apti- 
tudes. 

(7) Coédperation in the task of directing each year to 
courses in business journalism a few young men, technically 
trained, outstanding in intelligence, in personality, vision, en- 
ergy and natural gift of self-expression. 

(8) And finally, the exercise of common business prudence 
in harvesting the crop from this rare seed. 








ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AR- 
TICLES ON JOURNALISTIC SUBJECTS 
IN AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


MARCH, 1931 — JUNE, 1931 


Compiled by Ratpo D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


That the American press is undergoing important transitions and 
that significant innovations in newspaper economics and techniques are 
on the horizon is indicated by contributions of active practitioners of 
journalism which have appeared in the magazines recently. Predictions 
are freely made that a national newspaper will be established to meet 
what appears to be a demand of readers; other prognosticators vision 
“newspapers of opinion” in great centers of population; and still others 
have gazed in the crystal to find there a waning of sensationalism and a 
development of a journalism which goes deeper than the publication of 
the overt “news breaks” and explores the background of the news. 

William Preston Beazell has contributed two important studies of 
newspaper trends, one, ‘““The Party Flag Comes Down” (Af¢lantic 
Monthly for March), showing the death of the hide-bound party 
newspaper; the other, an analysis of newspaper economics and publish- 
ing problems growing out of increased production costs and circulation 
saturation. (See “Why Newspapers Die,” Publishers Service for 
March 19.) Mr. Beazell’s recent contributions mark him as a thought- 
ful commentator on press changes and developments. 

John Corbin, formerly on the staff of Harper’s Weekly and the New 
York Times, presents in World’s Work for June an interesting analy- 
sis of the reasons why many newspapers have given up crusading jour- 
nalism and are now centering their attention on informing the reader 
of important political, social, and economic movements without at- 
tempting to cram ready-made opinions down the reader’s throat. 

Other articles of importance dealing with transitional phases of the 
press include Perry’s interview with Kent Cooper on the rise of “opin- 
ion newspapers” (Editor & Publisher, April 18); two expressions of 
opinion by Frank E. Gannett, “Sensational Newspapers Near End of 
Vogue Here and Abroad” (Editor & Publisher, April 18) ; and “F. E. 
Gannett Visions a New Newspaper,” published in the same magazine, 
June 6. The Nation for May 6 predicts that a newspaper of national 
scope, printed in New York, may be just around the corner. 
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No student of journalism should overlook the article by Henry R. 
Luce, ““The Press is Peculiar,” in the Saturday Review of Literature 
for March 7. Here are interesting comments on the business organi- 
zation of the press. 

The need for increased salaries in editorial departments is recognized 
by editors who have commented recently on the relationship of ade- 
quate salaries and better newspapers, a matter, by the way, that came 
to the attention of the American Society of Newspaper Editors at its 
1931 convention. Recent articles on this subject include: M. V. At- 
wood, “Adequate Pay, Fewer Features Urged” (Editor & Publisher, 
April 25) ; “Too Many Specialists, Not Enough Reporters Lamented 
by Editor,” an interview with Henry Justin Smith of the Chicago 
Daily News in the April 25 Editor & Publisher; “Saving Money at 
Expense of News Columns Criticised by Gilmore,” an interview with 
the managing editor of the Detroit News in the same magazine for 
April 25. 

There are many good articles on various phases of journalism in the 
Conventions Number of Editor & Publisher for April 25. Note- 
worthy among these are “Capital Corps Praised for Diligence” by 
Richard V. Oulahan, chief of the Washington Bureau of the New 
York Times; ‘“The Covers off Politicians” by Frank R. Kent of the 
Baltimore Sun; “International Affairs Need Publicity,” by Albin 
Johnson. In the field of foreign newspapers, Perry’s interview with 
Oswald Garrison Villard in the May 23 Editor & Publisher is 
significant. 

Much attention was given in the journalism trade press to the favor- 
able action taken by the American Society of Newspaper Editors and 
the National Editorial Association in regard to the agreement on the 
aims and practices in journalism teaching arrived at by representatives 
of these associations and the Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and the Association of Teachers of Journalism. 


BioGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Ralph H. Booth, Michigan Publisher and United States 
Diplomat, Dies Abroad. E&P 64:6 p16, June 27. 

—— Many Tributes to Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. E&P 63:50 pl1, May 
ya 

—— F. B. Opper Honored on Hooligan’s Birthday. E&P 63:43 
p78, March 14. 

—— Raising Fund to Honor Bok’s Memory. E&P 63:44 p10, March 
21. 
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Mann, Helen Scott. When Dana Ruled the New York Sun. E&P 
64:1 p13, May 23. 
Review of Charles J. Rosebault’s biography. 
Perry, John W. R. P. Scrippsp—The Man Behind the Name. E&P 
63:48 p15, April 18. 
Sketch of editorial director of Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
Thompson, Loretto Foy. A Portrait of a Woman’s Editor. Matrix 
16:4 p7, April. 


A picture of the woman’s editor of the Kansas City Sitar. 


BusINEss MANAGEMENT AND NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION 


Anonymous. A. N. P. A. Calls Extra Session for Small Papers’ Prob- 
lems. Publishers’ Service 2:8 p11, April 16. 

—— Chicago Post Sold to Ames. Publishers’ Service 2:5 p18, March 
S. 
English Papers Shift to Chinese Hands. E&P 63:48 pl4, April 
18. 

—— More than 100 New York Times Executives Get $10,000 Yearly, 
Ochs Tells Club. E&P 63:44 p16, March 21. 

—— News and Telegram Merged in Portland. E&P 63:51 pl4, May 
9. 

—— Ridder’s Management Plan Would Unite Independent News- 
papers. E&P 63:44 pl2, March 21. 


Idea would result in many economies and give group benefit of high execu- 
tive ability — being worked out on San Francisco Chronicle. 

Saving Money at Expense of News Columns Criticized by Gil- 
more. E&P 63:49 p66, April 25. 
Detroit News managing editor says this policy brought decline of New 
York World. 

—— Strong’s Will Offers Stock to Staff. E&P 63:52 p7, May 16. 
Workers given first purchase rights in testament of publisher of Chicago 
Daily News. 

Atwood, M. V. Adequate Pay, Fewer Features Urged. E&P 63:49 
p34, April 25. 

M. V. Atwood, of Gannet newspapers, makes survey of cost and salaries 
of editorial departments — says dailies that put emphasis on getting good 
men produce better products. 

Greene, Ashley. The Celluloid Cut Arrives. Publishers’ Service 2:5 
pl2, March 5. 

New substance for making cuts may effect great economies for newspapers. 


Luce, Henry R. The Press is Peculiar. Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture 7:33 p646, March 7. 
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A significant and important discussion of the economics of newspaper mak- 
ing. 

McPherson, T. F. High Page Cost Blame Laid to Publisher. E&P 
64:3 pll, June 6. 


Causes for excessive expenses in composing room often begins with incon- 
sistent copy flow from news and advertising departments. 


Perry, John W. Pressroom Problems Now in Limelight. E&P 64:2 
p7, May 30. 

—— Simplified Newspaper Press Structure Urged as A. N. P. A. 
Study. E&P 64:2 p5, May 30. 
The simplification of newspaper printing presses is one of the greatest 
challenges facing mechanical superintendents. 


Standard Electro Depths Are Urged. E&P 64:3 p7, June 6. 
Conference of mechanical men considers means of improving newspaper 
printing. 

Robb, Arthur T. Business Depression Adds No New Risks to News- 
paper Publication. E&P 63:45 p5, March 28. 

Roche, John F. Dailies Should Join to Sell Their Field. E&P 63:48 
p20, April 18. 

Time now ripe to lessen competitive promotion and demonstrate unrivalled 
economic value of newspapers says Louis Wiley of New York Times. 
Walker, Edmund. Advantages of Bond Issues for Smaller Newspapers. 

National Printer Journalist 49:6 p44, June. 

Walker, Jerome H. Union Divided on Five-Day Week Plan. E&P 
64:1 pll, May 23. 

Weston, Samuel P. Basic Factors of Newspaper Success. E&P 63:48 
p22, April 18. 

—— Basic Factors of Newspaper Success. E&P 63:49 p38, April 25. 

—— Basic Factors of Newspaper Success. E&P 63:50 pl3, May 2. 


Newspaper expert discusses importance of editorial function. 


Wheat, George G. Factors Behind the Newsprint Market. E&P 
63:48 p70, April 18. 

Willier, Robert A. A. Unusual Press Contest in Springfield. E&P 
63 :44 p7, March 21. 


Missouri city watching rivalry of dailies owned by “outsider” and paper 
“endowed” by local merchants. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Board Gets More Questions. Publishers’ Service 2:8 
p12, April 16. 
Rural circulation and small town competition problems submitted for ad- 
vice of Publishers’ Service Circulation Advisory Board, 
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Anonymous. Free Copies Condemned. Publishers’ Service 2:8 p13, 
April 16. 
Advertisers should get tear sheets, not free copies, is opinion of members 
of Publishers’ Service Circulation Advisory Board. 
Teaching Carriers How to Sell. Publishers’ Service 2:5 p10, 
March 5. 


Publishers’ Service Circulation Advisory Board recommends books and 
house organs with peppy sales tips . 

—— Those “Predictions” and the Facts. Publishers’ Service 2:8 p15, 
April 16. 
The March 3ist circulation figures of 120 newspapers. 

—— What Should Circulation Cost? Publishers’ Service 2:7 p8, 
April 2. 

Perry, John W. New York Circulators’ Group Pledges Aid to Pub- 
lishers on Radio Problem. E&P 63:50 p15, May 2. 

Robb, Arthur. I. C. M. A. Stresses Intelligent Economy. E&P 64:5 
p9, June 20. 


Account of meeting of International Circulation Managers’ Association. 


CoMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Bemis Collects Some Startling Facts for Newspaper 
Publishers. Oregon Exchanges 14:9 p5, June. 
—— How to Keep the Correspondent Enthusiastic—Griffith Tackles 


Problem. Iowa Publisher 3:6 p15, June. 
—— Nichols Elected President of N. E. A. E&P 64:3 p9, June 6. 


Atlanta convention opposes any reduction in advertising rates; recommends 
coéperation with journalism schools and new law barring radio lotteries 
from the air. 


—— Paper Averaged 1,587 Names Each Week. E&P 64:6 p58, 
June 27. 


Lacon (Ill.) Home Journal wins five-week contest conducted by chain. 


—— Dudley A. Reid Demonstrates That a Weekly Editor May Know 
Words. Iowa Publisher 3:4 p13, April. 

Caswell, G. L. Caswell’s Questionnaire Brought Out Many Facts 
and Figures. Iowa Publisher 3:4 pl, April. 
Problems of weekly newspaper publishing are revealed. 

Edwards, Dottie Crummett. Columnizing for a Weekly Newspaper. 
Oregon Exchanges 14:9 p8, June. 

Felker, Cora S$. Small Daily Provides Best Apprenticeship. Matrix 
16:4 pli, April. 

Pool, Maude E. Writing the News in the Country. Oregon Ex- 
changes 14:8 p5, May. 

Scott, Dorothy. Small Town Stuff. Matrix 16:4 p14, June. 


Work on a small weekly proves exciting. 
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Copy-READING 


Roche, John F. Sport Copy Requires Careful Editing. E&P 63:45 
p7, March 28. 


Mixture of slang and technical terms often tends toward obscurity. 


CRITICISM 


Anonymous. Deems Taylor Joins New York American. E&P 63:43 
pl2, March 14. 

Perry, John W. Book Comment Vital News, Hansen Says. E&P 
63:47 p9, April 11. 

Literary products often impinge on news of the day and become closely tied 
with current discussion, World-Telegram writer says. 

—— Press Demands Writers’ Best Efforts. E&P 63:46 p7, April 4. 
J. Brooks Atkinson, New York Times drama critic, views his book writing 
as a sideline. 

Roche, John F. Critic Favors Delayed Criticism Plan. E&P 63:43 
pll, March 14. 

Kelcey Allen says more considered play reviews would result — critic now 
primarily a reporter. 


EpirorRIAL METHODS AND PROBLEMS 


Anonymous. A Venture in Tabloidia. Saturday Evening Post 203 :50 
20, June 13; 203:51 p18, June 20; 203:52 p28, June 27. 
An interesting story of the trials, tribulations, and ultimate failure of a 
tabloid in a city of 500,000. 
—— Atlanta Daily Wins Pulitzer Gold Medal for Exposing Munic- 
ipal Graft. E&P 63:51 p5, May 9. 


H. R. Knickerbocker rewarded for Russia series—Ryckman editorial on 
Norris, Macdonald’s solution of murder mystery and Duffy cartoon also get 
prizes in annual competition. 


—— Block Announces Policy of Los Angeles Express. Publishers’ 
Service 2:5 p21, March 5. 


Paul Block, stating his paper would be of the “completely independent” 
type, pledged more news space. 

—— Improving the Newspaper Press. Publishers’ Service 2:9 pll, 
May 7. 
American Society of Newspaper Editors facing facts in effort to meet 
growing outside competition. 

—— A National Newspaper. Nation 132:3435 p495, May 6. 
A newspaper of national scope, printed in New York, may be just around 
the corner. 

—— New York Post Adopts New “Jump” Line Policy. E&P 63:45 
pll, March 28. 
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Anonymous. Newspaper Notables Speak at Texas Meet. E&P 63:51 
pl6, May 9. 
—— The Newspaper as Seen by Its Makers. E&P 63:48 p23, April 
18. 
—— Press Suffers from “Time-Lag,” Says Shaw. E&P 63:52 p42, 
May 16. 
Dramatist says newspapers the last refuge of young persons “hopelessly 
illiterate and inaccurate.” 
—— Press as an Instrument of Peace Stressed by Chinese Minister. 
E&P 63:52 p14, May 16. 
Dr. Chao-chu Wu, envoy of Chinese Republic, addresses University of 
Missouri Journalism Week banquet. 
Press Leaders Cited in Missouri Awards, E&P 63:51 p12, May 
9. 
Robert P. Scripps and Fred Fuller Shedd address group at 22nd annual 
journalism week event. 
Publisher Strikes Back When State Official Says He Was “Mis- 
quoted.” E&P 64:4 p32, June 13. 
George F. Booth of Worchester Telegram-Gazette refuses to allow lieuten- 
ant governor to impugn accuracy of reporter. 
Scripps-Canfield Has Annual Conference. E&P 64:6 p18, June 
27. 
—— “Sensational’’ News Not Essential to His Paper, Publisher Finds. 
E&P 64:3 p42, June 6. 
Berkeley (Cal.) Gazette has used banner lines only half-dozen times in 
past seven years —crime news and sex stories held to a minimum. 
Surveys Crime News in Radio Speech. E&P 64:6 p58, June 27. 
City editor of Chicago Evening American says it averaged 6.3 per cent of 
total editorial matter. 
Too Many Specialists, Not Enough Reporters Lamented by 
Editor. E&P 63:49 p42, April 25. 
Henry Justin Smith says there is no sense paying columnist $25,000 plus 
and page one writer only $5,000. 
Brown, Sevellon. Commercial Aspect of Press Analyzed. E&P 63:49 
pl12, April 25. 
Policy of “impartiality,” carried to excess because of business considerations, 
has brought many editorial pages to point of “sterile neutrality”, managing 
editor, Providence (R. I.) Journal and Bulletin tells conference. 
Chandler, William G. “Chain Operation” of Newspapers. Scripps- 
Howard News 5:5 p8, May. 
Donovan, William J. News Alone an Incomplete Newspaper. E&P 
63 :49 p31, April 25. 
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Increasing demands on government intensify interpretative function of 
press, says former assistant United States Attorney General. 

Davis, Maxine. Impartial News Treatment Stressed on Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s Newspapers. E&P 63:42 p20, March 7. 
Differing views on important public questions are printed in parallel 
columns of Rockford, IIl., papers. 

Franklin, Fabian. A Newspaper Possibility. Saturday Review of 
Literature 7:36 p689, March 28. 
Discussion of the possibilities of a publication to publish objective news. 

Green, William. Labor Press Ally in Freedom Battle. E&P 63:49 
p28, April 25. 
Federation’s fight against injunctive abuses cited by President William 
Green as evidence of common interest — warns editors against false spokes- 
men for workers. 

Gannett, Frank E. Sensational Newspapers Near End of Vogue Here 
and Abroad, Gannett. E&P 63:48 p30, April 18. 
More substantial publications, long desired by newspaper workers, may 
meet new public demand in near future, publisher declares. 


House, Jay E. Jay House Looks Back Thirty Years. E&P 63:49 
p33, April 25. 
Papers seldom hurt by what they print, he finds, and “I” writers’ follow- 
ing is not so detachable from circulation as columnists believe and editors 
fear. 


Martin, C. T. Suggests Columnists Be Assigned to Write Dailies’ 
Promotion Copy. E&P 63:43 p74, March 14. 

Mason, Edward F. What, After All, Is Reader Interest? Here Are 
Helpful Suggestions. Iowa Publisher 3:4 p10, April. 

McCormick, Robert R. Press Lags in Using Modern Science. E&P 
63:49 p29, April 25. 
“Wretched newsprint” and lack of color in news presentation cited by Col. 
McCormick — scientific discoveries have made an altered character of 
journalism for century. 

Perry, John W. Under and Over the North Pole. E&P 64:4 p/7, 
June 13. 
Wilkins’ submarine expedition and Eckener’s accompanying flight, both 
Hearst enterprises. 

—— Cooper Sees Rise of Big City Weeklies. E&P 63:48 p13, April 
18. 
General manager of Associated Press says time is ripe for newspapers of 
opinion, leaving news dissemination to the dailies. World is nervous, he 
believes, in discussing censorships. 

—— Leaders in Professions View the Press, Point Way to Greater 


Public Service. E&P 63:52 p5, May 16. 
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Opinions of prominent men and women in analysis of current newspaper 
criticism. 

Roche, John F. Daily Has “Official Fault Finder’ to Keep Staff Alert 
to Errors. E&P 63:46 pl4, April 4. 

Radio Competition, Newsprint, Problems of Small Dailies, Con- 

vention Topics. E&P 63:48 p5, April 18. 

Resnick, David. Dailies’ “Counselor” Helps to Solve Problems Trou- 
bling Their Readers. E&P 63:48 p68, April 18. 
Legal, medical, psychological and practical advice given free by competent 
social worker employed by Westchester group. 

Robb, Arthur. Keen Criticism of Press at Princeton. E&P 63:50 p7, 
May 2. 
Report of lectures given at School of Public and International Affairs, 
Discussions on ownership of American press, the relation of the press and 
radio, and of the press and government. Paul Y. Anderson and Henry 
Suydam voice criticisms of the unsatisfactory relation between the Wash- 
ington correspondents and the federal executive departments. 

Schuyler, P. N. Working Editors Aid Communities. Publishers’ Ser- 
vice 2:8 p5, April 16. 
Twelve A. S. N. E. members prove editorial leadership still vital urge to 
progress. 

Scripps, Robert P. Scripps Defines the “Liberal Press.” Scripps- 
Howard News 5:5 pl, May. 
Address delivered before Missouri University students during their annual 
journalism week. 

Thomas, Horace E. Writings of Oregonian Man Mirror Nature's 
Simplicity and Charm, E&P 64:2 p28, May 30. 
Ben Hur Lampman, editorial writer, is poet and essayist also. 

Vetromile, Victor N. Development and Maintenance of Reader In- 
terest. National Printer Journalist 49:6 p26, June. 


EpiTorRIAL PAGE AND CRUSADES 


Anonymous. Harris Sees Press of Today “Timid” and Too Willing to 
Be Led. E&P 63:47 p44, April 11. 
News director of Atlanta Constitution says there never has been a greater 
need than now to stand firm against predatory power. 

Corbin, John. Journalism in Transition. World’s Work 60:6 p70, 
June. 
The editor is no longer a crusader. The great need of the modern world 
is not crusading belligerency but for deep knowledge and understanding. 
Corbin believes that newspapers are leading away from popular sensation- 
alism and toward an understanding of all important movements in politics, 
business and the professions. 
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Johnson, Edwin. Press Redeeming Pledge to End Gangs. E&P 63:42 
pll, March 7. 

Parker, Andrew McClean. 35 Medical Quacks Are Convicted as 
Result of Daily’s Exposure. E&P 63:43 pl6, March 14. 

Tait, Samuel W., Jr. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The American 
Mercury 22:88 p403, April. 


Joseph Pulitzer Jr. and his staff continue the aggressive policies of his 
father. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Carl W. Ackerman Named Director of Pulitzer Journal- 
ism School. E&P 63:42 p16, March 7. 

—— Committee to Survey Journalism Courses. E&P 63:45 pll, 
March 28. 

—— High Journalism Standards Urged. Publishers’ Service 2:8 p7, 
April 16. 
Resolutions adopted at a meeting of a joint committee on journalistic edu- 
cation comprised of members of the A. S. N. E., N. E. A., A. A. S. D. J. 
and A. & TF. 5. 

Report Sees Antagonism Growing Between Schools, Newspapers. 

E&P 63:49 p72, April 25. 
A. S. N. E. committee holds journalism teaching to be “desirable” and 
urges greater cooperation to check feeling. 


—— “Scouting” for Newspaper Talent. Publishers’ Service 2:5 p23, 
March 5. 


President Shedd, A. S. N. E., urges close contact with journalism schools. 

Bleyer, W. G. Schools of Journalism Endorsed. Matrix 16:4 pl2, 
June. 
Importance of schools and departments of journalism recognized in resolu- 
tions adopted by editors and teachers. 

Foster, M. E. Foster Encourages Journalism Students. Scripps-How- 
ard News 5:5 p3, May. 

Gutekunst, Eugene H. An Answer to Editor Poe. Quill 19:3 p8, 
March. 


A college man replies to the accusations of Charles Poe that graduates of 
schools of journalism are not equal to the “old-school”. 


King, Okay Henry. Why Go to a School of Journalism? Publishers’ 
Service 2:11 p9, June 4. 

Lohoff, Dorothea. Missouri School of Journalism. Matrix 16:4 p5, 
April. 

Rathbone, H. B. Newspapers Need the College Graduate. Publish- 
ers’ Service 2:7 April 2. 
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Regli, Adolph C. Why Go to a School of Journalism? Publishers’ 
Service 2:10 p5, May 21. 

Robb, Arthur. Editors Push Journalism School Study. E&P 63:49 
p27, April 25. 

Shedd, Fred Fuller. School Co-Operation Stressed by Shedd. E&P 
63:48 p18, April 18. 
A. S. N. E. president believes work in standardizing journalism teaching 
on high level of paramount important to press. 

Turnbull, George. The Comparative Size of the Journalism Field. 
Journalism Quarterly 8:2 p224, June. 
A comparison of incomes and opportunities for graduates of journalism 
schools with graduates of law and medical schools in the United States 
indicates that journalism ranks well with other professional schools and 


that education in journalism is meeting present needs for trained men and 
women in the field of journalism. 


Wallin, Chad M. Why Go to a School of Journalism? Publishers’ 
Service 2:11 p11, June 18. 

Webb, J. H. Conference Urges High Training Standard for Journal- 
ism Schools. E&P 63:47 p22, April 11. 


Cleveland meeting of editors and educators also asks for greater codperation 
between press and colleges — survey of courses now offered recommended. 


ForEIGN Press 


Anonymous. Directors of London Daily Criticized. E&P 63:51 p39, 
May 9. 

Press Domination Is Issue in England. E&P 63:44 p20, March 
21. 

Profits of British Papers Decrease. E&P 64:5 p57, June 20. 


Allied newspapers —the Berry Group— passes a dividend but bolsters 
its reserve. 

—— Reuters’ Dispatches in Argentine Dailies. E&P 63:42 pl2, 
March 7. 

Gerald, J. Edward. Aspects of Journalism in South America. Jour- 
nalism Quarterly 8:2 p213, June. 
South American journalism is marked by a crusading spirit and most polit- 
ically independent papers would rather fail financially than surrender an 
important editorial policy. The most important difference between North 
and South American newspapers lies in the handling of telegraph news. 
In general, the press of South American enjoys a greater freedom than 
North American papers, despite censorship edicts in some South American 
countries. South American editors make no direct appeal to the masses, 
keeping in mind only the upper social classes. 


Hirschfeld, Gerhard. Press of Germany Sharply Divided by Political 
Affiliations. E&P 64:1 p24, May 23. 
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Trend toward neutrality is more marked, but largest dailies are those 
vigorously allied with a political faction. 
Johnson, Albin E. International Affairs Need Publicity. E&P 63:49 
p36, April 25. 
Value of press is increasingly recognized in Europe — spotlight turned on 
coming disarmament conference — “disciplined” newspapers and censorship. 
—— Opposition to Fascism Is Growing in Italy, Geneva Writer Says. 
E&P 64:6 pll, June 27. 
Dispute with Pope certain to increase silent resistance to Mussolini’s rule. 
Le Grange, Isak. Journalism in South Africa. Quill 19:4 p5, April. 


A comprehensive review of newspapers and newspaper work in South 
Africa. 


Perry, John W. Foreign Newspapers Facing Same Problems as Ours, 
Villard Finds. E&P 64:1 p20, May 23. 


Nation editor, back from observation trip abroad, says continental papers 
contrast badly in regard to news—praises idea of sending competent writ- 
ers here. 


Histrory 


Anonymous. Chicago Herald and Examiner Marks 50th Year, Joining 
City’s Jubilee. E&P 63:52 p13, May 16. 

—— Detroit Free Press Will Observe Its Centennial on May 10. 
E&P 63:50 p16, May 2. 

—— Gannett Chain Nears 25th Anniversary. E&P 63:51 p48, May 9. 

—— Long Island Daily Celebrates Birthday in Enlarged Plant. Pub- 
lishers’ Service 2:5 p19, March 5. 


The Nassau Daily Review of Rockville Center (L. I.) celebrated its tenth 
anniversary in a remodeled plant. 


Lunsford, John R. When Killers Called. Quill 19:5 p10, April. 


Reminiscences of a veteran Texas newspaperman recall early days of jour- 
nalism in that state. 


Turnbull, George S. Early Oregon Newspaper History. The Fron- 
tier, May. 


LAW OF THE Press 


Anonymous. California Libel Law Changes Expected. Publishers’ 
Service 2:8 p14, April 16. 

—— Contempt Law Changed. Publishers’ Service 2:5 p20, March 5. 
Sigma Delta Chi’s campaign for legislation providing for a change of judge 
in cases of indirect contempt of court is successful in Indiana. 

Criticism by Sports Writer Libelous. E&P 63:46 p42, April 4. 
British weekly must pay 150 pounds because reporter could not prove his 
adverse comments. 
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Anonymous. Editor’s Arrest for Contempt Illegal. E&P 64:3 p10, 
June 6. 


Judge who issued bench warrant had no such power according to ruling in 
New Jersey case. 


Full Text “Gag” Law Decision. E&P 64:3 p13, June 6. 
—— Libel Action Based on Headline Dismissed. E&P 63:43 pl4, 
March 14. 


Wisconsin supreme court holds headline alone no basis for damages unless 
it is libelous per se and identifies the person. 


——— Libel Charges Made by Ed Sullivan Against New York Mirror 
Reinstated. E&P 64:4 p28, June 13. 

—— Michigan Libel Law Is Liberalized. E&P 64:2 p12, May 30. 
Legislature amends statute to make any proceedings of an official nature 
privileged. 

—— Minneapolis Journal Sees Continued Need for Scandal Sheet 

Gag. E&P 64:4 p30, June 13. 

Newspaper Gag Bill Loses in Wisconsin. E&P 64:6 p16, June 

27. 

Public Utility Status for Press Sought by Missouri Legislators. 

E&P 63:43 p8, March 14. 

—— Two Press Injunction Moves Fail But Indicate Growing Men- 
ace. E&P 63:42 p8, March 7. 

Manning, George H. All Bills Affecting Newspapers Die as 7\|st 
Congress Adjourns. E&P 63:43 p6, March 14. 

—— Post Office to Act If Newspapers Continue Printing Lottery 

News. E&P 64:6 p9, June 27. 

Supreme Court Upholds Press Freedom in Voiding Minnesota 

Gag Law. E&P 64:3 p5, June 6. 


Chief Justice heads majority in holding statute violates “due process” clause 
of fourteenth amendment. 

Mapel, William L. Be Careful What You Write. Quill 19:3 p5, 
March. 


A brief study of the legal pitfalls that await newspapermen who fail to 
acquaint themselves with the various phases of libel. 

Patterson, Paul. Reaffirmation of Basic American Liberty Seen in 
“Gag-Law” Ruling. Scripps-Howard News 5:6 pl, June. 

Siebert, Frederick §. Contemporary Regulations of the British Press. 
Journalism Quarterly 8:2 p235, June. 
A collection of regulations governing the press in the British Isles, includ- 
ing laws dealing with libel, copyright, lotteries and betting and reports of 
judicial proceedings. 

Walker, Jerome H. Legal Precedent Does Not Uphold Governor’s 
Threat of Contempt. E&P 63:45 p18, March 28. 
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LIBRARY 
Alcott, William. “Weeding Out” Process Perfects Library. E&P 
63:45 p9, March 28. 
Anonymous. Bellamy Warns Against Stressing Mere Size in News- 
paper Library. E&P 64:4 p71, June 13. 


Output or turnover is the test of a good reference department, he tells 
Cleveland librarian’s convention. 


—— Anonymous. Illinois Press Urges Radio Publicity Ban. E&P 
63:45 pl0, March 28. 

—— Sheboygan Press Librarian’s Work Dovetails with Other Duties. 
E&P 63:51 pl6, May 9. 

Ellis, Edgar. Direct Methods to Speed Service Stressed in Sunpapers’ 
Library. E&P 64:2 p24, May 30. 

Hardy, W. F. Local Biographies and History Stressed by Daily’s 
Library. E&P 63:49 p56, April 25. 

Kwapil, Joseph F. Creating a Modern Newspaper Library. E&P 
63:46 p9, April 4. 

Petersen, Agnes J. Library Gives History Aspect to News. E&P 
63:47 pl3, April 11. 

Pettit, Ford M. Detroit News Library Stresses Speed. E&P 63:44 
pll, March 21. 

Rogers, David G. Modern Library Effects Big Economies. E&P 
63:43 p9, March 14. 

Sheridan, Joseph. Direct Filing System Has Solved Akron Daily’s 
Library Problems. E&P 63:48 p48, April 18. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Anonymous. Chicago News Staff Studies Stock Offer. E&P 64:5 
p17, June 20. 
—— F. E. Gannett Visions a New Newspaper. E&P 64:3 p58, June 
6. 


Press of future will attain greater perfection and glow with color, publisher 
predicts. Foresees national daily published simultaneously in many cities. 


— $500,000 Pulitzer Fund for Employes Being Disbursed to Needy. 
E&P 64:5 p22, June 20. 

—— Hearst at Home. Fortune 3:5 p56, May. 
A description of the Hearst palace at San Simeon, California. 

—— Hearst for Coolidge as Next President. E&P 64:6 p59, June 27. 


Publisher sends editorial from Europe assailing any revision of war debt. 


—— Hoover Addresses Indiana Editors. E&P 64:5 p14, June 20. 
Says Sunday Editions Won’t Regain ’25 Size. E&P 64:3 p10, 
June 13. 
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Anonymous. Suit Reveals Ripley Earns $5,000 Weekly. E&P 64:6 
p8, June 27. 
—— These Are My Sentiments. Quill 19:3 p10, March. 


An ex-newspaperman accuses newspapermen of being clannish and regards 
the metropolitan newspapers as the most backward and stupid organizations 
in the upper strata of American business life. 


—— United States Magazines Hit by Canadian Tariff. E&P 64:3 
p56, June 6. 


—— Why Newspapers Die. Publishers’ Service 2:6 p3, March 19. 
Increased production costs and circulation saturation have adverse effect on 
development of press, in view of William Preston Beazell, formerly on 
staff of New York World. 


Beazell, William Preston. The Party Flag Comes Down. Atlantic 
Monthly 147:3 p366, March. 


Today the partisan newspaper is the exception and no longer the rule. 
Politics has had little to do with this change. Newspapers are more in- 
terested in politics today than at any other time in their history, but poli- 
tics is becoming consistently a matter of news rather than of opinion. Mr. 
Beazell attributes the change of attitude to such economic factors as the 
decrease in the number of dailies and the advance of newspaper chains. 
Bennett, Charles Gardner. Newspaper Men Must Keep Aloof. Quill 
19:5 pl6, May. 
Exception is taken to the comparison of newspapers to pickle factories. 
Newspapers are upheld in their aloof attitude because “a newspaper is a 
thing apart and must remain so if it is to maintain its news columns, and 
to some extent on its editorial page, an independent, unbiased and abso- 
lutely fearless policy.” 


Brandenburg, George A. Mouthpieces of Industry. Quill 19:5 p5, 
May. 
House organs fill a vital place in the life of the company they represent and 
offer opportunities for ambitious journalists. 


Brown, Art. They Are Holding Better Jobs. Quill 19:4 p7, April. 


Most good reporters forsake the editorial rooms for higher salaried jobs 
when they are offered. 


Draper, Arthur S. Not For Gain Alone. Quill 19:3 p3, March. 


A newspaper is not merely a money-making property. It is a semi-public 
institution. It is becoming more discerning and public opinion is being 
formed today through the news columns rather than through the editorial 
columns. The reader is forming his judgments on the facts as they are 
presented to him in the news columns. 


Gannett, Frank E. National Newspaper Inevitable. Publishers’ Ser- 
vice 2:11 p5, June 4. 


Goeppinger, Irma. How Does Your Newspaper Measure Up to Ten 
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Tests for Newspaper of Tomorrow? Iowa Publisher 3:6 pé6, 
June. 

Ellsworth, Harris. How Peace Officers and the Press Can Work 
Together. Oregon Exchanges 14:9 pl, June. 

Lindsay, A. O. Facts on Newspaper Salaries. Quill 19:4 p8, April. 
The remuneration in the editorial department as compared with other de- 
partments of the newspaper. 

Manning, George H. Plan to Preserve Washington Post for McLean 
Children Wins Favor. E&P 64:5 p12, June 20. 

Norton, W. B. The Church and the Newspaper. Oregon Exchanges 
14:8 p7, May. 

Peck, George. Daily Newspapers Published on Board 63 Transatlantic 
Liners. American Press 49:6 p5, March. 

Stempel, John E. That New York Urge. Quill 19:4 p10, April. 
From afar New York looms as the Mecca for newspaper workers. Mr. 
Stempel compares living conditions of New York with that of smaller 
cities and advises the aspiring journalist coming to New York to come pre- 
pared to support himself for the months that may elapse before he finds a 
position. 

Vorpe, W. G. And These Are My Sentiments. Quill, 19:6 p8, June. 
The accusations of an “ex-newspaperman” that newspapermen are clannish 


and that the newspaper fails to give the public information about its oper- 
ations, are further refuted. 


News-GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. P. & A. Ltd. Is Acquired by Associated Press. E&P 
63:46 p8, April 4. 

—— United Press Moves to New Offices Without a Break in Service. 
E&P 63:50 p24, May 2. 

Brooks, W. F. Measuring Men for Feature Work. Quill 19:5 p7, 
May. 
To fill the position of a feature writer on a press association is a large 
order. A thorough knowledge of newspaper practice and background, 


rather than superficial or second hand experience in feature work, is the test 
applied by the A. P. 

Furay, James H. America—Newsgatherer of the World. Quill 19:6 
p10, June. 
The cry for objective news — news reports that give the standpoint of the 
spectator and not the participant — has enabled one American news service 
to serve forty countries outside the United States. 

Gnaedinger, L. B. N. Wire Entanglements. World’s Work 40:3 
p23, March. 
The story of the struggle of Western Union and International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation for the cable and telegraphic business. J. P. 
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Morgan Jr., head of I. T. and T. believes that a wholesale consolidation 
is imperative to provide economic operation within the United States and 
an effective front against foreign interests. Western Union’s Newcomb 
Carlton believes the public welfare depends not on monopoly but on com- 
petition. A useful article in the study of communication. 


News-GATHERING AND NEws-WRITING 


Anonymous. A. B. Macdonald Keeps His Mind Young. E&P 63:51 
p7, May 9. 
Pulitzer prize winner, forty years on Kansas City Star, discusses reporting. 
—— British Writer Gives Block Yale Lecture. E&P 63:45 p52, 
March 28. 


S. K. Ratcliffe says foreign correspondents must be much more than report- 
ers and free from governmental and other influence. 

Daily Aided Police in Crowley Case. E&P 63:52 p10, May 16. 
New York Journal located apartment where killer was captured. 

—— Finds Press More Ready to Report College Sports “‘on Basis of 
Fact.” E&P 64:4 p48, June 20. 

Carnegie ‘Foundation notes this as encouraging sign, but newspapers are 
severely criticised for stressing combative element and for adopting a 
“proprietary attitude.” 

—— Gathering the News. Scripps-Howard News 5:3 p18, March. 
A description of the difficulties experienced in covering the story and aid- 
ing in the rescue of over 60 fishermen marooned on ice-floes outside Buf- 
falo harbor. 


—— Mythical Murder Features Sessions of Colorado Journalism 
Week. E&P 64:1 p43, May 23. 
Prizes awarded for accuray and writing in reports of “crime”. 
Saying It with Sarcasm Impresses Writing Rules on Daily’s Staff. 
E&P 63:49 p53, April 25. 
Albany Knickerbocker press style book spotlights common errors which 
should not be tolerated in news writing. 


Science Stories Require Judgment Standard Same as Routine 

News. E&P 63:49 p44, April 25. 

—— St. Louis Reporter Gets Kidnap Victim After Perilous Venture. 
E&P 63:50 p14, May 2. 

—— Urges Press to Alter Sports Coverage. E&P 63:49 p136, April 
25. 

Bard, R. Klare. What Real Reporters Are Doing. Publishers’ Ser- 
vice 2:6 p21, March 19. 

Beebe, Lucius. Says City Editors Direct a “Symphony.” E&P 63:47 
p7, April 11. 
Interview with Stanley Walker of N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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Christensen, Lillian. A Correspondent Testifies. Matrix 16:4 p15, 
June. 

Davis, Richard H. Reporters Drive Tacks with Sledge Hammers, 
Desk Man Declares. E&P 63:52 p18, May 16. 


Massachusetts newspaperman criticizes circuitous writing, repetition, and 
hackneyed phrases. 


Delafons, Allan. Correspondents Will Have No Place in Future 
Wars, Nevinson Says. E&P 63:43 p78, March 14. 


British war writer says conflicts will be fought in air over large centers 
of population. 
Elliott, Harry S. Getting Early Local Copy for a Daily. Ohio News- 
paper 12:9 p10, June. 
Discussion of the intelligent production of sports, church and society pages. 
Gooding, E. H. Verbose Political Writing Merits More Copy Desk 
“Butchery.” E&P 63:50 p18, May 2. 
Grusd, Edward E. What Would You Have Done? Quill 19:3 p7, 
March. 
A reporter writes a story that fails to get into print. 
Hoover, Donald C. Where the Good Reporters Are. Quill 19:3 p9, 
March. 
Good reporters are found in every town where the presses rumble. 
Kennedy, Paul. Pitfalls of Confidences. Quill 19:5 p3, May. 


Reporters are warned to beware of confidential news sources that will pre- 
vent stories from being printed. 


Kent, Frank R. Pulling the Covers Off Politicians. E&P 63:49 p30, 
April 25. 
True pictures of public men as they are and the interests they represent 
due to newspapers readers, say political commentator, Baltimore Sun. 
Leiter, Otho Clarke. Keeping Up with the Profession. National 
Printer Journalist, 49:6 p62, June. 
Problems of the investigating reporter. 
Lunsford, John R. When Scoops Were Scoops. Quill 19:6 p5, June. 
Accounts of scoops in political campaigns of Texas in the 80’s and 90’s. 
Mason, Edward F. Mason Blithely Walks Amidst Some Oddities of 
Amateur Newspaper English. Iowa Publisher 3:6 p12, June. 
McCarty, Barclay. Intensive Coverage of Local News Brought Quick 
Success to Daily. E&P 63:45 p26, March 28. 

Murphy, Lawrence W. Keeping Up with the Profession. National 
Printer Journalist 49:5 p78, May. 
Discussion of the reporting of labor news. 

Oulahan, Richard V. Capital Corps Praised for Diligence. E&P 
63 :49 p32, April 25. 


Accusations of political, social or “big business” bias are baseless, says 
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correspondent who recalls days of silk hats, flowing bowls and looser ethics 
at Washington. 


Reeves, Russell H. Police Reporting Is Primary Course for All News- 
papermen. American Newspaper 49:6 p6, March. 

Roche, John F. Often Neglected Style Book a Mine of Information 
for Reporters. E&P 63:47 pl4, April 11. 

Sack, Leo R. Covering the Senate. Scripps-Howard News 5:6 p4, 
June. 
Address delivered at Journalism Week, University of Missouri. 

Schoeni, Arthur L. The Public School System as a News Source. 
Oregon Exchanges 14:9 p9, June. 

Willard, Paul C. Clumsy Writing Caused by Inexact Knowledge of 
Word Meanings. E&P 63:48 p28, April 18. 

Wilson, Nelson R. Society Is a Man’s Job. Quill 19:6 p7, June. 
Women readers show preference for a man’s writing because women tend 
to give prference to cliques while the man is impartial. 


Zook, John D. How to Keep Daily News Up to the Minute. Ohio 
Newspaper 12:9 p12, June. 


Pusiic OPINION, PROPAGANDA, CENSORSHIP 

Anonymous. Cuban Supreme Court Voids Press Gaga. E&P 63:46 
p6, April 4. 

—— New Bureau to Fight All Censorship. E&P 64:5 p20, June 20. 
Hatcher Hughes heads council of Civil Liberties Union. 

—— Russia and Italy Press Censorships Described by United Press 
Men. E&P 63:45 p24, March 28. 

Atwood, M. V. Whom Will You Serve? Quill 19:4 p3, April. 


The journalist’s loyalty is to his newspaper and to the public welfare. 
The propagandist’s loyalty is to his client or to his cause. Young men and 
young women must choose between journalism and propaganda. There is 
no middle path. 

Fischer, Louis. Lies About Russia. New Republic 67 :862 p94, June 
10. 


A correspondent tells how “News” of Russia originates in such outside 
points as Bucharest, Warsaw, and other capitals notorious for anti-Bolshe- 
vist sentiment. 


Manning, George H. I. P. & P. Controls Four Dailies But Plans to 
Sell, Graustein Says. E&P 63:45 p16, March 28. 
Paper firm has disposed of all other newspaper interests. 

—— Newspapers Easy Prey for Utility “News Bureaus,” Commission 
Finds. E&P 64:6 p10, June 27. 
“Public information” agencies boast how they “put over” thousands of col- 
umns of releases in newspapers from 1921 to 1929. Chart tabulates free 
space. 
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Manning, George H. Swope Urges Strict Censorship of Press in Time 
of War. E&P 64:2 pl4, May 30. 

Perry, John W. Indirect Intimidation Is New Technique in Foreign 
News Censorship. E&P 64:6 p5, June 27. 


Avoiding official control of correspondents’ copy, some “governments now 
use back-door methods—Chile makes writer culpable while Argentine and 
China threaten cable concessions. 


Rogin, Lawrence. Postoffice Censorship Again. Nation 132:2431 
p379, April 8. 
Refusal of the postoffice department to allow communistic publications 
second-class mailing privileges. 


Villard, Oswald Garrison. The Red Menace and Yellow Journalism. 
Nation 132:3439 p602, June 3. 
Mr. Villard criticizes the New York Evening Post for placing misleading 
headlines over H. R. Knickerbocker’s stories of conditions in Russia. 


PUBLICITY 


Anonymous. Chandler Praises Five Day Week and Condemns Free 
Puffs. Publishers’ Service 2:8 p16, April 16. 


President of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association advocates 
united effort on the part of American publishers to scotch free publicity 
and to promote employment. 


Criticism of “Inspired” Oil Survey Upheld by New York Univer- 
sity. E&P 63:49 p46, April 25. 
Chancellor Brown protests against commercial use of anything but bare 
figures in “study” suggested by E. L. Bernays. 
Palmer, Lincoln B. Dailies “Spoon Fed” by Press Agents. E&P 
63:49 p35, April 25. 
RADIO 
Mann, Robert S. Advertising Seen as Radio Handicap. E&P 64:2 
p9, May 30. 
Anonymous. A. P. Directors Ask Open Discussion of News Broad- 
casting Policy. E&P 63:49 p19, April 25. 
—— Cincinnati Dailies Bar Radio Publicity. E&P 64:1 p24, May 23. 
—— Competing Dailies Most Generous with Radio Space, Survey 
Shows. E&P 63:42 p31, March 7. 
—— Daily’s Radio Policy Is Vindicated. E&P 63:48 p14, April 18. 


Northwest paper has banned programs for more than a year—circulation 
has gained and station advertises its features. 


—— Dominion Press Groups Will Study Radio-Newspaper Relations. 
E&P 63:51 p13, May 9. 
Free Publicity Being Eliminated from Radio Programs, Editors 
Say. E&P 64:4 pl3, June 13. 
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Anonymous. Iowa Press Hits Radio Lotteries and Broadcasting of 
News. E&P 63:52 p26, May 16. 

—— Los Angeles Has Independent Radio News Service. Publishers’ 
Service 2:5 p14, March 5. 

— Los Angeles Station Has Own Reporters. E&P 63:46 p51, 
April 4. 
Radio news service of America covering local news and giving sponsored 
broadcasts three times daily. 


—— Lottery Laws Governing Radio Urged by A. N. P. A. Conm- 
mittee. E&P 63:49 p22, April 25. 
Merger Ends Madison Radio Rivalry. E&P 64:4 p48, June 13. 
National Advertiser Tells Press How to Fight Radio. Publish- 
ers’ Service 2:10 p9, May 21. 
Press Control of Radio Favored. E&P 63:49 p37, April 25. 
Publishers Warned of Radio Dangers. E&P 63:49 pl9, April 
a 
—— Radio Invades Local News Field. E&P 63:44 p8, March 21. 
Radio Squabble Harming Newspapers. E&P 2:10 p3, May 21. 
Senator Dill Says Radio Must Be “Cleaned Up.” E&P 64:5 
p18, June 20. 
—— Who Will Fight the Radio Battle? Publishers’ Service 2:8 p3, 
April 16. 
Frank E. Tripp, general manager of the Gannett Newspapers, raises the 
question on eve of A. N. P. A. convention—research, differential, and sales 
listed by other Association members as problems for united action. 
Gilmore, W. S. Radio Serves This Newspaper. Quill 19:6 p3, June. 


Radio and newspapers should supplement each other in the transmission of 
both news and advertising. Mr. Gilmore explains how this is done on the 
Detroit News. 


Hearst, William Randolph. Radio No Menace to Press, Says Hearst. 
E&P 63:48 p17, April 18. 

Mann, Robert S. After All, Why Radio Advertising? E&P 64:3 
p12, June 6. 

Manning, George H. United States Radio Body Refuses Newspaper 
Request to Prohibit Lotteries. E&P 63:51 p10, May 9. 

Roche, John F. Publishers Attack Radio Evils. E&P 63:49 p9, April 
25. 

—— Stations Trying to Reduce Direct Advertising, Aylesworth Says. 
E&P 63:45 p14, March 28. 

Walker, Jerome H. Editors Sharply Divided on How to Handle 
Radio Programs. E&P 63:44 p44, March 21. 
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SALE OF THE New York World 


Anonymous. Barrett and Gilroy Denied Share in Pulitzer Newspaper 
Trust. E&P 64:3 p10, June 13. 
Surrogate Foley rejects petition of former World employees to intervene in 
sale of newspapers. 

—— Decision Sanctioning Sale of World. E&P 63:42 pl4, March 7. 

—— Drama Preceded Consummation of World’s Sale. Scripps-How- 
ard News 5:3 p9, March. 

—— End of a Great Newspaper. Outlook and Independent 157:10 
p362, March 11. 
An editorial on the passing of the World. 

—— Hard but Fair Fight for World Readers. E&P 63:43 p7, March 
14. 
New York papers competing for circulation of Pulitzer paper. 

—— Press Laments Passing of World. E&P 63:42 p13, March 7. 

—— Scripps-Howard Buys the New York World. Scripps-Howard 
News 5:3 pl, March. 


An account of the merging of the New York World and Telegram. 
Scripps-Howard’s pledge. The new personnel. Getting out the first day’s 
paper. Comment from contemporaries. 

——Station WORLD, New York. Saturday Review of Literature 
7:34 p657, March 14. 
A lament on the closing of one of the best transmitting stations of liberal- 
ism. 

—— The Death of the World. New Republic 67 :849 p84, March 11. 
An editorial lamenting the passing of Pulitzer’s paper. 

—— Twilight of Pulitzer’s World Told in Indignant Book by Bar- 
rett. E&P 63:45 p34, March 28. 
Review of “The World, the Flesh, and the Messrs. Pulitzer.” 

—— World Sale Rocks Newspaper World. Publishers’ Service 2:5 
p3, March 5. 
An account of the merging of the New York World and the Telegram. 

Beazell, William P. Death Comes to a Crusader. Outlook and Inde- 
pendent 157:10 p372, March 11. 
An account of the fortunes and vicissitudes of the New York World. 

Cosgrave, John O’Hara. How “Dead Hand” Killed Pulitzer Dailies 
Told by Veteran Member of Staff. E&P 63:42 p5, March 7. 


Father’s legacy of controlling interest to his untried child hung over staff. 
Ralph underestimated by father but lacked brother Joseph’s ability to take 
all reins in his hands. 

Davis, Forrest. Consolidation Unites Two Crusading Traditions. 
Scripps-Howard News 5:3 pl1, March. 


Description of Pulitzer and Scripps. 
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Leary, John J., Jr. Last Night Scene in New York World Office. 
E&P 63:42 p7, March 7. 

Nevins, Allan. The Life and Death of the World. A Great Institu- 
tion, Saturday Review of Literature 7:34 p662, March 14. 


The réle of the World in its editorial and news policy. 


Pearl, Philip. The Life and Death of the World. The World 
Passes. Saturday Review of Literature 7:34 p663, March 14. 

Perry, John W. World-Telegram Merger Details Told. E&P 64:1 
p7, May 23. 

Roche, John F. Ochs, Amazed by World Sale, Declares Staff Could 
Have Made Papers Pay. E&P 63:44 p5, March 21. 

—— Roy Howard Reveals Inside Details of Negotiations for New 
York World. E&P 63:42 p6, March 7. 

—— Telegram Takes Four Hundred of World Staff. E&P 63:42 
p9, March 7. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Forces That Led to Sale of World. 
American Press 49:6 pl, March. 

Stong, Phil. The End of the World. Publishers’ Service 2:5 p5, 
March 5. 


A World man’s impression of the passing of a great institution. 


SYNDICATE 


Anonymous. World Feature Service Taken Over by United Feature 
Syndicate. E&P 63:47 p12, April 11. 
Blakeless, John. Calvin Coolidge—Scribbler. Outlook and Inde- 
pendent 158:2 p46, May 13. 
A criticism of the content of Mr. Coolidge’s newspaper syndicate articles. 
Brewer, Joe H. Pictures for the Papers. Quill 19:4 p9, April. 
More speed in delivering photos is the problem of those supplying pictures 
to the press. 
TyPoGRAPHY AND MAKE-UP 


Anonymous. New York Herald Tribune Winner of N. W. Ayer 
Typography Award. E&P 63:46 p12, April 4. 

Johnson, Edwin. Color Printing Making Big Strides. E&P 63:49 
p78, April 25. 

Robb, Arthur. Fast Color Printing Promised by Wood. E&P 64:6 
p7, June 27. 

Walker, Jerome H. Improvement in Makeup Technique Achieved by 
Dailies in Last Year. E&P 63:47 p34, April 11. 
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MAGAZINE MAKING. By John Bakeless. New York: Viking Press. 
1931. 323 pp. $3. 

Readability is a quality one does not often look for in a textbook, if 
for no other reason than that it is so rarely to be found there. It is to be 
found to a distinguishing degree in this book, however, and the consumer 
no less than the producer of magazines may find diversion as well as pro- 
fit in its reading. 

Mr. Bakeless writes from rich experience. He has held editorial posts 
of importance on the Living Age, the Independent and the Forum. For 
four years he has been ordering the lore of his practice into lectures in 
the Department of Journalism of New York University. When he set 
about his book he was not content with this alone; an astonishing bibli- 
ography attests his research, and his pages are enlivened by effective 
instances from these collateral authorities. 

The range of the book is complete—it deals with all the factors of 
production except, of course, such intangibles as the gifts requisite for 
successful editorial and business management. Making a magazine 
stands out as a far more highly techniqued process than even the practi- 
tioner in the adjoining newspaper field may realize. It stands out, too, 
as a process in which traditional technique must often be cast aside. 
The illustrations of typical occasions of this sort give one a sense of 
intimacy with men and affairs that are not for common observation. 
When these glimpses chance to be of favorite periodicals and of notable 
achievements they are especially stimulating. 

Mr. Bakeless writes with assurance but without cockiness. He has 
made skillful allowance for the fact that change is as persistent in maga- 
zine manners and methods as it is in newspaper, and his emphasis is 
properly upon fundamentals. His outstanding accomplishment is that 
he has done his job in narrative and not by dissertation. 

WILLIAM PRESTON BEAZELL 
Columbia University 


THE AMERICAN Pusiic Minp. By Peter Odegard. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1930. ix+-308 pp. $2.50. 

Professor Odegard sets out to describe and analyse the forces that 
mold the American mind. Quoting the announcement on the jacket of 
the volume: “Here are the powers and invisible hands which make the 
puppet public dance.” 

The newspaper, of course, comes under the microscope as one of the 
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institutions that makes public opinion, and it is a pity that the lens 
through which Professor Odegard gazes is a glass which does not show 
fully the two sides of his subject. 

The author fails to evaluate the newspaper in light of the very im- 
portant social and economic forces which have moulded and determined 
its character. The newspaper grows out of the soil in which it is nur- 
tured and is the product of a long history and tradition. No survey of 
the press can be an understanding study, let alone a sympathetic one, 
unless the newspaper’s background is explored. Unhappily, Professor 
Odegard makes no attempt to treat the newspaper as an organic thing, 
the result of a process of growth and adaptation to its environment. He 
has placed too much dependence upon the well-known stereotypes which 
add nothing new to the literature of censure and provide no sure and 
firm foundations of criticism. True, The American Public Mind is 
intended to be a popular presentation of subject matter. We cannot 
expect too much in the way of historical perspective to mitigate the 
account of press shortcomings, yet that is exactly what the author must 
have in mind if he is to give the reader an accurate picture of the news- 
paper. Professor Odegard appears vexed because “the primary concern” 
of the newspapers “is to make money for their owners.” Viewing the 
newspaper historically, it is fairly obvious that a financially independent 
press has social advantages which the politically dependent press did not 
have. And no one has described as yet a workable plan for an endowed 
press that will appeal to the general public. 

A few examples will disclose Professor Odegard’s method of mar- 
shalling the evidence against the press. He quotes Hearst’s reply to 
Remington in Cuba (thirty-four years ago): “You furnish the pictures 
and I’ll furnish the war.” He retells the story of the publication in the 
Hearst newspapers in 1928 of the forged Mexican documents. André 
Siegfried’s misleading quotation of the influence of the “captains of in- 
dustry” on the press is included without qualification, together with Pro- 
fessor Odegard’s own ancillary comment: “Since labor organizations do 
not advertise and employers do, the workers are likely to fare badly in 
the news columns during an industrial dispute.” The “advertising 
influence” ogre again! After retelling the episode of the taking of a 
photograph of Ruth Snyder in the electric chair by a Daily News pho- 
tographer, universally condemned by reputable newspapers, of which 
there are many, Professor Odegard adds: “Whatever high moral pur- 
poses these newspapers may avow, the fact is that their constant exploi- 
tation of nudity, vice, and crime has no other purpose than the sale of 
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papers, the building of circulation, and the consequent increase of adver- 
tising revenue.” What newspapers — all newspapers, without excep- 
tion? Because the author has not sharply distinguished the good from 
the bad, one may carry away the impression that the entire press is utter- 
ly condemned until he comes upon this footnote at the close of the chap- 
ter: s 

What has been said in this chapter does not of course apply with equal force to 
all newspapers. Such journals as the New York Times, the Baltimore Sun, the 
Kansas City Star, the Portland Oregonian, and the Christian Science Monitor are 
generally reliable and have in varying degrees successfully resisted the tendency 
towards sentiment and sensation which characterizes their more widely read 
contemporaries, 

The footnote is a brief acknowledgement that some newspapers are 
good newspapers. Professor Odegard’s list is not sufficiently complete. 

Professor Odegard discusses various opinion-making agencies and 
institutions, including the church, the universities, motion pictures, 
books, political parties, et cetera. There is much good material in the 
volume but it is in no sense on the same plane as Professor Odegard’s 
excellent Pressure Politics. 

RAtpH D. Casey 

University of Minnesota 


THE WorLD, THE FLESH AND THE Messrs. PuLITzER. By James 


W. Barrett. New York: The Vanguard Press. 1931. 116 pp. 

THE END OF THE WorLp. By Its Intangible Assets, James W. Bar- 
rett of the City Desk, Editor. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1931. 
273 pp. 

Hardly had abated the repercussions from the cataclysm that swept 
the World from its long-time anchorage at Park Row and Spruce Street 
into the backyard of the Scripps-Howard organization when two vol- 
umes appeared to explain how it all happened. One of these books is 
that bearing the mildly libelous title, The World, the Flesh and the 
Messers. Pulitzer, the other, The End of the World. The first, pub- 
lished by the Vanguard Press, is from the pen of Jimmie Barrett, last 
city editor of the Morning World; the second, is put out by Harper’s 
with an introduction by Barrett and a content of twenty-six articles 
written by as many different former reporters, editors, managers, and 
whatnot on the papers made famous by Joseph Pulitzer. 

The books show unmistakably the poignant misery of the men who 
reported one morning to find that the newspapers they had been trying 
to make had been sold from under them by those whom the employees 
had supposed were destined by the will of Joseph Pulitzer to carry on 
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the properties until the end of time. The phrasing is in typical news- 
Paperese, sometimes ostentatiously, picturesquely and melodiously pro- 
fane. Newspaper men resort to this sort of lurid self-expression when 
the day’s work of turning out sentences “fit to print” has been com- 
pleted. 

While the books are an attempt to explain what actually happened to 
the World newspapers, a reader probably would know no more about 
that after he had finished the two volumes than he had known before 
he took them up. He could not fail to realize, however, that former 
city editor Barrett and the members of his staff had great difficulty in 
seeing clearly those few days after they were set adrift. 

“No one can quarrel with the three Pulitzer sons, it seems to me,” 
says Barrett in The World and the Messrs. Pulitzer, “for being poor 
business men — certainly not one who was so poor a business man as to 
continue working for them for fifteen years — continue working for two 
whole years after it became as plain as a pikestaff that the ship was go- 
ing to sink.” Yet Jimmie Barrett and his staff do quarrel with the 
Pulitzers over many things. 

The chief complaint is that the employees of the World did not have 
an opportunity to make a bid for the properties. In The End of the 
World Barrett says: “I shall disclose a little secret here, now that it 
is all over. Had we been given our chance we would have produced 
not one million dollars, but ten millions. Some day I may tell you the 
name of the man who agreed to put up the millions.” It is too bad 
that Barrett did not reveal the name in that paragraph. He permitted 
Adolph S. Ochs to beat him to it. 

Perhaps the whole thing can be summed up in F. P. A.’s little qua- 
train: 

“Who killed the World?” 
|" we 5. P.. 
“With my last will and t., — 
I killed the World.” 
H. B. RATHBONE 
New York University 


An AMERICAN Procession, 1855-1914: A PERSONAL CHRONICLE OF 
Famous Men. By William A. Croffut. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company. 1931. viiit+322 pp. $3. 

This readable book begins with Daniel Webster and James Gordon 
Bennett and ends with James Watson Webb, in 1884. Most of the 
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happenings during the thirty years between 1884 and 1914 are left to 
the reader’s imagination. 

Quite innocent of the academic method of authorship, Mr. Croffut 
chats along pleasantly like an old-time news editor reminiscing to his 
stafl when the sheet has been put to bed and the boys are sprawled 
around a restaurant table amidst a cloud of smoke—smoke from a mix- 
ture of everything from perique in a cob pipe to a fragrant Turkish cig- 
aret given to the dramatic editor with a goodbye kiss by an actress be- 
cause he had told her that she would love his review of her artisitc 
performance when she read it in the morning paper. The talk is so 
interesting that none of the staff gets sleepy and wants to go home. 

Students of the American scene may criticise the book for its lack of 
coherence and unity, for its unevenness of treatment. The chapter on 
“Peggy O’Neill and General Jackson” sticks to its title and tells more 
of the famous and easy beauty than may be found elsewhere; but the 
story of Henry Ward Beecher and Mrs, Tilton has a righteous reti- 
cence. It is remarkable for what it does not say. 

Croffut is not at all concerned with the philosophy of history. Al- 
ways he writes with a keen newspaper sense of reader interest. There 
isn’t a dull line in the book. ‘This is the more noteworthy because 
Croffut was a “phonographer” before he became a journalist. His first 
attempt at shorthand was with Daniel Webster. 

The book has many page reproductions of woodcuts from Frank 
Leslie’s Weekly. They are good; but better are Croffut’s cameo de- 
scriptions, which flash like jewels from his pages. 

Webster was “a portly man, with thin hair, a lean, wrinkled face in 
need of the razor, beetling brows and unfathomable gray eyes.” He 
had “‘a very tall silk hat, a blue coat with flat brass buttons, and a high 
inflexible stock that looked like a ring of cast iron around his neck.” 
He spoke “not more than fifty or sixty words a minute, and it could 
not have been difficult to follow him in longhand.” This tends to de- 
bunk Maverick’s eulogistic account of the prowess of Henry J. Ray- 
mond in reporting Webster’s speeches. 

Young Croffut was sent by Isaac C. Pray to the office of James 
Gordon Bennett with the proofsheets of Memoirs of James Gordon 
Bennett and His Times. Bennett was “rough-hewn and bony, six feet 
high, with a harsh and strident voice, a crescent of white whiskers 
under his chin, and so terribly cross-eyed that when he looked at me 
with one eye he looked out at the city hall with the other.” He took 
the parcel, tore off the envelope and “with a savage gesture he flung it 
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out of the door into the hall, fixed me with one good eye and shouted 
‘I don’t want it! I won’t have it! tell him to keep his stuff!’ And 
he turned his back on me.” 

And Peggy O’Neill? “Her form, of medium height, straight and 
lissome, was of perfect proportions. Her skin was of that delicate 
white, tinged with red, which one often sees among even the poorer 
inhabitants of the Green Isle. Her dark hair, very abundant, clus- 
tered in curls about her broad forehead. Her perfect nose, of Grecian 
proportions, and her finely curved mouth, with a firm, round chin, 
completed a profile of faultless outlines.” 

Imagine a newspaper man talking like that of Willis, Greeley, 
Hamlin, Lincoln, Meade, Whitman, Longfellow, Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Greeley, Margaret Fuller, Lily Langtry, Pulitzer, Thurlow Weed, 
James Watson Webb, Barnum, Edison, Chauncey Depew, Russell 
Sage, Jay Gould—and you have an idea of a book which you may take 
up directly after dinner but may not lay down until the sun pales the 
morning star. 

FREDERICK J. LAZELL 
University of Iowa 


MaGAZINE ArTICLES. By Robert P. Crawford. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 1931. xii+340 pp. $3.00. 

The practical experience which Robert P. Crawford has had in the 
magazine writing field makes his text The Magazine Article a valu- 
able work for beginners. There is a ring of sincerity and authenticity 
about the entire work. One understands that Mr. Crawford knows his 
subject and that he is performing a genuine and needed service in pass- 
ing on much valuable information to those who are amateurs and less 
fortunate practitioners in the science or art of writing for the maga- 
zines. 

But Mr. Crawford’s very familiarity in this field has caused him to 
be somewhat sketchy in parts of his text. He has presupposed that 
beginners in writing know somewhat more than they really do know 
about the game. It is to be lamented that some rather important parts 
of the text are not developed more thoroughly. There might have 
been a more intensive treatment of the question of outlining magazine 
articles. Also, I should have liked to have seen a chapter dealing 
thoroughly with how to handle an article that results mainly from 
research. 

The main lack of this new text, however, is in its treatment of 
studying the market. Teachers of journalism know that one of the 
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most difficult matters to get across to the students is this one of study- 
ing the magazine market before writing articles. This part of Mr. 
Crawford’s text might have been greatly expanded. Mr. Crawford, 
while pointing out correctly and concisely the futility of writing mere 
essays and the consequent need therefore of writing practical articles 
for certain magazines, has not sufficiently stressed this point as to im- 
press it upon the minds of magazine writing students. The teacher 
using this book as a text must develop considerably this fact and a few 
others. 

Mr. Crawford’s excellent terseness of style, which is so evident in 
his magazine articles for Saturday Evening Post, Country Gentleman 
and other magazines, has perhaps led him to condense his text unduly. 

Not all writers of magazine articles nor all teachers of journalism 
would agree with Mr. Crawford on his category of types of magazine 
articles. Not all will be satisfied that the material on preparation of 
manuscript, accompanying photographs, outlining, and gathering ma- 
terial, is adequately covered. Nevertheless, the book, because of its 
chronological treatment, because of its authentic note, and because of 
the many practical examples used throughout, fills a distinct need. 
The chapters on “Arousing the Reader’s Interest” and “Holding the 
Reader’s Interest” are perhaps the best chapters yet written on these 
subjects. Mr. Crawford has succeeded in avoiding the dreariness of 
text book style and has put into the book a professional tone which 
should inspire and encourage amateur writers. The textual matter is 
well organized for purposes of instruction and there should be little 
difficulty in following this book chronologically and treating this sub- 
ject in the same manner in which Mr. Crawford has outlined it. It 
offers another advantage in that much of the material presented here is 
based upon experiences of Mr. Crawford himself or of his associates 
and writer friends. 

Two advantages of this book which will be greatly appreciated by 
teachers are found in the adequate presentation of examples of good 
leads and of entire articles. The completed articles are printed in the 
appendix and are sufficiently varied as to types so as to present an ex- 
tensive set of examples of good magazine writing. The examples of 
leads, while not organized nor introduced as other authors might have 
done, still have helped greatly in presenting this difficult subject to 
students. 

Maynarp W. Brown 
Marquette University 
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300 ErrecTivE ADVERTISEMENTS. By Daniel Starch, Ph. D. New 
York: Daniel Starch. 1931. 148 pp. 

Dr. Daniel Starch, formerly a teacher of advertising at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the Graduate School of Business Administration 
of Harvard, and now a consultant in commercial research, has repro- 
duced in this volume three hundred advertisements that were found to 
be effective in eliciting inquiries concerning the goods and services ad- 
vertised in them. Thus it constitutes a supplementary book to his first 
market study, entitled 4n Analysis of 5,000,000 Inquiries, published 
some time ago. The advertisements reproduced have appeared in news- 
papers and general magazines during the last twelve years and set 
forth the merit of food products, toilet articles, clothing accessories, 
household furnishings and equipment, and investments. Of these re- 
productions, all of which are in black and white although many in the 
original form were printed in colors, 283 advertisements were selected 
from the 3,500 that brought the largest number of inquiries, and 17 
were added to make 300, on the basis of their known effectiveness. 

Since in the previous volume it had been demonstrated that there is 
a close correlation between the number of inquiries and the sales re- 
sulting from advertisements, the author believes that the three hundred 
advertisements may be regarded as typical of the successful advertise- 
ments. A ten-page mimeographed supplement to the book has been 
prepared by Kenneth A. Grubb and Benjamin F. Wood in which are 
analyzed the subject matter and appeal, the text, the layout, the 
typography, and the weaker advertisements, in the collection; the 
supplement is furnished free of charge to purchasers of the book. 

College teachers and students of advertising will find this collection 
a convenient reference book for examples of effective copy writing, 
layout, typography, illustrations, and other details of advertising. It 
certainly should be in the library of every.school and department of 
journalism in which advertising is being taught. 

Witiarp G. BLEYER 
University of Wisconsin 


FreE-LANCE JOURNALISM WITH A CAMERA. By Rufus H. Mallin- 
son. Boston: American Photographic Publishing Company. 1931. 
85 pp. Illustrated. 

Here is a treasure house of suggestions on selling pictures to the 
press. Assuming that the reader knows how to use a camera, the 
author tells him how to find ideas in his pictures, how to accumulate 
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more pictures around the ideas, and finally how to sell ideas and pic- 
tures together to the editor. 

Picture markets are named voluminously, but the markets are Brit- 
ish; the writer is an English schoolmaster whose photographic hobby 
has made him a journalist. 

Spot news pictures are not the author’s interest. He would not, to 
be sure, turn his back on a train wreck; but likely would have a 
camera out of his vest pocket, and a correctly exposed, story-telling film 
off in a sealed package by courier to his favorite paper before compet- 
itors arrived. But this is not the work he loves. 

“Free-lance journalism with a camera,” for him, is the loving and 
somewhat leisurely cultivation of feature story ideas in a fertile mind. 
He keeps a notebook, as other writers do, but his stimuli are the pic- 
tures he sees and takes. 

The book is full of interesting and practical suggestions on what to 
see, what to take, and what to file away. It is copiously illustrated from 
the author’s own negatives. The final chapter is on “Writing.” 
Former editions were published in 1926 and 1930. 

Epwarp F. MAson 
University of Iowa 


PusLic REPORTING, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ANNUAL, De- 
PARTMENTAL AND CURRENT REPORTS OF MUNICIPALITIES. By the 
National Committee on Municipal Reporting; Chairman, C. O. Sher- 
rill. New York: Municipal Administration Service. 1931. 157 pp. 
75 cents. 

This work has nothing to do, except incidentally, with reporting for 
newspapers. It is another unit of the rather fast growing output of 
research and study concerned with the better preparation of official re- 
ports by officers of government. As far as appears in its pages, it is a 
composite production, no part of which is attributed to an individual 
author. 

The clumsy, loose and sometimes misleading reports of public officers 
intended to put the best face possible upon their own records have been 
accepted so long as if they were in the natural order of things that it is 
dificult to bring about a change. Instead of being a means of convey- 
ing to the citizen welcome knowledge of the manner in which some of 
his substantial interests are being cared for, they tend to give him a 
sense of helplessness in finding anything worth while. He must de- 
pend upon the newspapers for his information and thus he learns only 
the part of the operation of government which has news value. If he 
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had an ampler store of reliable facts upon which to reflect, it would be 
better for him and his fellow citizens. 

This book begins with a declaration that “the customary municipal 
report, as it has been known in the past, should be overhauled and re- 
organized.” It attempts to supply the lack by giving specifications for 
different branches of such reports, which advice, if it were heeded, 
would cause a distinct improvement. ‘These specifications afford ex- 
ternal evidences of thorough knowledge and a realization of the main 
processes by which public interest in city government may be quickened. 

A point of special value is made in the statement that “city officials 
have failed to develop relations with newspapers that will promote 
authentic news gathering and reporting.” They do not “recognize 
news interest.” Until they show a real desire to help the papers to get 
the news of city government, apart from the usual motive of political 
self interest, progress in the direction laudably indicated by the present 
book will be slow. 

ALLEN S. WILL 


Columbia University 


“I REMEMBER.” By Opie Read. New York: Richard R. Smith. 
1931. 335 pp. $2.00. 

Hand and hand, down through the years, moves Opie Read, the 
Arkansas Traveler, and his myriad of journalistic and literary friends 
in the pages of J Remember. Born in 1852 and old enough to remem- 
ber incidents of the Civil War, Read opens his autobiography with a 
brief family history and comments on that war. At the age of man- 
hood he left the family fireside to become a typesetter. As a typical 
tramp printer of the early days, he worked both as a typesetter and an 
editor on various newspapers in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 
After many false starts, owing principally to financial difficulties, he 
finally found himself as a member of the editorial staff of the Little 
Rock Gazette. Blessed with a versatile pen, he found his forte in a 
series of “human interest” articles on Arkansas characters. Soon the 
Arkansas Traveler was born, and, because his fellow citizens could not 
understand his wit and humor, the office of publication was removed to 
Chicago. There, Read became a prominent member of the famous 
Press Club. Throughout the entire book, the author introduces the 
reader to famous American characters, especially those men who are 
closely connected with the history of the Middle West and the litera- 
ture and newspapers of the latter part of the nineteenth century— 
Mark Twain, “Marse” Henry Watterson, Chicago celebrities, and 
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William Jennings Bryan and the men who made chautauqua and 
lyceum platforms famous in the height and glory of their oratory. 
This book can be classed as “light reading’; yet one finds himself lost 
in the words that not only give a history of newspaper endeavor of 
that period, but contain brief, intimate touches that make the lives of 
our American newspapermen, writers, and platform orators stand out, 
not as demi-gods to be worshipped, but as real men of flesh and blood, 
subject to all the ills and follies of life. The student of journalism 
will find the book interesting, and, perhaps may learn something from 
the shrewd pen of Opie Read, man of letters and oratory. 
Victor R. PorTMANN 

University of Kentucky 


THE EtTuHiIcAL PropLEMS OF Mopern ADVERTISING. Vawter Lec- 
tures, Northwestern University, 1930. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company. 1931. 134 pp. $2.00. 

Four of the 1930 lectures on the William A. Vawter Foundation of 
Business Ethics, at Northwestern University, picture advertising as an 
upright business, striving for fairness and honesty; one lecture, from 
the consumers’ viewpoint, stresses the deceit to be found therein. The 
introductory chapter explains the purpose and proposed extension of 
the Vawter lectures. 

Running through the four lectures favorable to advertising is the 
theme of self-interest in addition to any purely ethical reasons. The 
adverse lecture is by Stuart Chase, and condenses his Money’s Worth. 

“Our interests are too large to permit us to risk the reaction of 
public ill-will against undue claims for our products,’ says one 
speaker. 

“T know of no other vocation outside of the learned professions 
which has gone so far as the business of advertising to protect the 
public, whose confidence it must have if it is to continue to be an 
effective business tool,’’ says another. 

“The history of advertising is a remarkable history of voluntary 
self-improvement,” says another. 

The work of Better Business Bureaus and advertising clubs in gen- 
eral is covered comprehensively, and specific examples of good and bad 
practices in advertising are cited by more than one of the speakers. 

WituraM A. DILL 


University of Kansas 
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Facts AND FETISHES IN ADVERTISING. By E. T. Gundlach. CaAi- 
cago: Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc. 1931. xiv+672 pp. 

Charging that many advertisers and advertising men of today are 
worshiping advertising as a religion, whereas it should be regarded as 
a science, E. T. Gundlach, Chicago agency head, in a book which runs 
through nearly seven hundred pages before its story is told, lays bare 
the false gods and sets up what he regards as sound practices to be 
followed if sales are to result in profits commensurate with expendi- 
tures. 

Not psychology primarily, but arithmetic, should be the test of ad- 
vertising value, Gundlach believes, and he advises that the application 
of the yardstick to advertising’s results measured in terms of sales will 
reveal many of the practices of today as mere fetishes. 

Leading all the fetishes bowed down to by many modern advertisers 
and advertising men, he says, is that of mass psychology, which is fol- 
lowed by others, all subjects of chapters in his book, including cumu- 
lative effects, continuity, budgeting, dealer codperation, attractiveness, 
pictorial art, literary style, prolixity-brevity, power of the printed 
word, quality, high class trade, truth in advertising, and cleverness. 
Not denying that there is value in these qualities, Gundlach holds that 
their wholesale worship does not bring results. 

Correction of the unscientific position of advertising today will come, 
he believes, only when all fetishes, as such, are thrown overboard and 
when facts, ascertained by test, replace them. How such tests have 
been applied successfully he tells in his book, in which he includes a 
supplement on methods which may be used in tracing results. 

Also part of the book are a narrative of his early career in adver- 
tising, a history of advertising, an explanation of how the modern ad- 
vertising machine works, and a discussion of the social aspects of adver- 
tising. Under the latter heading, he reaches the conclusion that the 
newspapers of America have become independent largely on account of 
the advertising they carry and returns from it. 

Almost encyclopedic in its nature, Gundlach’s book, despite the fact 
that it appears thrown together and is prolix, rambling, ill organized 
and often crudely expressed, will be of interest and value to advertising 
men and especially to teachers of journalism whose experience in adver- 
tising work has not been extensive. Absolutely sincere, it is packed 
with concrete illustrations from the rich experience of one of America’s 
leading agency heads. 


University of Nevada 


A. L. HiccInsoTHAM 
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A Srupy OF THE CONTENT OF THE SEWANEE Review. By Alice 
Lucile Turner. Nashville, Tennessee: Published under the Direction 
of George Peabody College for Teachers. 1931. 

In the preface of her study Dr. Turner sets herself a definite task, 
“a descriptive analysis of the content of the Sewanee Review.” This 
analysis is undertaken in a volume of some three hundred odd pages, 
and is divided into fifteen chapters dealing with the following topics: 
Part I—History of the Sewanee Review; Miscellaneous Essays and 
Poems; Fine Arts; Philosophy, Theology and the Bible; Education; 
Biography; Contemporary Questions; History. Part I1—Editorials, 
Notes and Book Reviews; Classical Literature; Continental Litera- 
ture; English Literature; American Literature; Literature and Liter- 
ary Criticism in General; Conclusions. Each chapter is prefaced with 
a statement of what is to be included, and ends with a paragraph of 
summary. 

The writer has done what she sets out to do in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. As a work of reference the book has value; it is not recom- 
mended for pleasurable reading. A majority of the leading articles in 
the Review, from the time of its founding in 1892 up to the present, 
are summarized in brief paragraphs, so that the reader may pick the 
field of his special interest, get a bird’s eye view of what the Review 
has published concerning it, and, if he likes, turn to his own city or 
university library for the actual articles. 

Dr. Turner has undoubtedly made the “detailed study” of the con- 
tents of the Review which she mentions in her preface, but many of the 
paragraphs of summary she devotes to the articles are too scanty to 
indicate the value of the material involved. It is regrettable that a 
study of so important a contributor to American cultural life as the 
Sewanee Review should not contain some estimate of its real signifi- 
cance in the realm of literary and scholarly writing, some attempt to 
indicate the connection between the quarterly and the progress of 
American culture during the last forty years. The material for such 
an estimate is there, but for the most part it is presented objectively. 

The study is carefully done, in the main, with copious footnotes, 
charts, and bibliography. There is even a detailed list of errata in 
which not so much as a misplaced comma escapes attention. In view of 
the great care which has apparently been given to the study the reader 
wonders how Dr. Turner could have put Jim Tully and his “Jarne- 
gan” in the chapter devoted to English literature. Mr. Tully’s obvi- 
ously Irish connections may account for the inclusion, but we prtoest 
that the honor is too great. 

Epwin H. Forp 


University of Minnesota 











NEWS NOTES 


Edited by FRANKLIN BANNER 
Pennsylvania State College 


Professor John H. Casey has been made professor of journalism at 
the University of Oklahoma, having been raised from the rank of 
associate professor. Professor Casey spent the summer with his family 
visiting his parents in Knoxville, lowa. 

Assistant Professor Marguerite McLaughlin, of the University of 
Kentucky, spent the summer traveling. Instructor Gerald Griffin was 
in charge of the Lexington bureau of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
and, as captain in the United States Reserve Corps, made a tour of 
duty at the annual maneuvers at Camp Knox, Kentucky. 

Mitchell V. Charnley, associate professor in the Department of 
Technical Journalism at Iowa State College, worked during the sum- 
mer on the editorial staff of the American Boy, Detroit. He was with 
the American Boy before coming to Iowa State last fall. 

Journalism students at Ohio Wesleyan University issued the Find- 
lay, Ohio, Courier and the Coshocton, Ohio, Tribune near the close of 
the spring semester. Members of a class in the interpretation of cur- 
rent events, conducted by Professor Douglass W. Miller, wrote the 
editorials for the student issues. The work which the students did on 
these two dailies constituted the final examination for the course in 
editing, taught by Eldon C. Hill, instructor in journalism. 

Majors in journalism at the University of Colorado will be required 
to keep the period from 4 to 5 o'clock on the first Monday in each 
month open for a general assembly, starting this fall. At these assem- 
blies persons prominent in the newspaper and related fields will address 
the students. 

President Walter Williams, of the University of Missouri, and Mrs. 
Williams left June 13 for Buenos Aires, where President Williams 
gave a series of lectures in exchange for those delivered by Senor Jose 
Santos Gollan, Jr., of La Prensa at the Missouri School of Journalism 
last year. They will return to the United States about September 25. 

Professor Robert W. Desmond, of the University of Minnesota 
Department of Journalism, was employed during the summer on the 
copy-desk of the Christian Science Monitor. 

Dean Eric W. Allen, of the University of Oregon School of Jour- 
nalism, was ordered by his physician to take a complete rest for the 
summer. Horace E. Thomas, for twenty-five years on the Oregonian 
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staff, Portland, and until recently executive news editor of that news- 
paper, was selected to take Dean Allen’s place on the faculty of the 
University of Oregon summer session in Portland. 

Lee F. Johnson, owner and editor of the Delta County Tribune, 
who majored in journalism at the University of Colorado, and who 
taught one course ‘during a summer term in 1928, has been named 
secretary to United States Senator Edward P. Costigan, of Colorado. 

Miss Francis Grinstead, assistant professor of journalism at the 
University of Missouri, has been granted a leave of absence for the 
coming year. 

John H. McCoy, Santa Ana, graduate of the Journalism Depart- 
ment of the University of Southern California, reporter and assistant 
circulation manager of the Orange Daily News, will return to the 
university in September to become an assistant in the Journalism De- 
partment, filling the position occupied last year by Miss Elizabeth 
(“Ted”) Hawkins, who is doing newspaper work in the East. 

An engineering journalist is being added this fall to the staff of the 
Department of Technical Journalism at Iowa State College. He will 
have the rank of assistant professor and will handle classes in journal- 
ism for engineering students. The new instructor will in part handle 
the work of J. C. Patterson, instructor in the Department during the 
past two years, who has resigned to take graduate work in the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern. A half-time graduate assist- 
ant will be added to the staff. 

Arrangements have been completed by the Minnesota Editorial As- 
sociation and the University of Minnesota department of journalism 
for the inauguration this fall of an extension course for correspondents 
of weekly newspapers. The department of journalism is preparing 
sixteen lessons on the topic of writing country correspondence, which 
will be distributed by the editorial association to Minnesota news- 
papers desiring the service. They in turn will send the lessons to their 
rural correspondents. ‘The lessons will present essentials in covering 
and writing rural news. 

Frank L. Martin, associate dean of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri, was recently elected an overseas member of the 
British Institute of Journalists. Mr. Martin was general chairman of 
the Press Congress of the World, which was held in Mexico City 
August 10-15. 

A collection of editorials from the Boulder Daily Camera, 1891 to 
date, is nearing completion by A. Gayle Waldrop, associate professor of 
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journalism at the University of Colorado. The editorials will show 
the influence of the editor in various fields, and the mind of Middle- 
town America. 

Courses offered by the Department of Journalism during the sum- 
mer session at the University of Kentucky included “Supervision of 
High School Publications,” word studies in “Etymology” and “Verbal 
Criticism,” “Special Feature Articles,” “Law of the Press,” and “His- 
tory of American Journalism” during the second summer term. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the Department of Journalism at 
the University of Minnesota, took part in a conference of specialists on 
pressure groups and propaganda held under the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council at the University of Chicago May 2 and 3. 
Following a discussion of types of research that may be undertaken in 
these fields, the group organized three sub-committees, Dr. Casey serv- 
ing as acting chairman of the committee on propaganda instrumentali- 
ties. Reports of the committees were presented at the general meeting 
of the council at Sconset, Nantucket Island, Rhode Island, June 24 
and 25. 

An increase of seventeen per cent in enrollment was reported by the 
Department of Journalism of the University of Southern California for 
its summer session, The total number of students was sixty-eight in 
three courses. The summer work was given by Professor Ivan Benson. 
Professor Roy L. French, chairman of the department, spent the sum- 
mer at the School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, working on 
his doctor’s degree. 

Frank Luther Mott, director of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Iowa, taught Special Article Writing at the Rocky 
Mountain Writers’ Conference at Boulder, Colorado, in August. 

Professor Robert W. Jones, of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington, was a member of the summer session faculty of 
the School of Journalism at the University of Missouri. 

The work in journalism at the summer school of Cornell University 
was confined to two special applied courses, one designed to meet the 
needs of country ministers, and the other for extension workers in 
agriculture, home economics, and boys’ and girls’ club work. The in- 
struction for country ministers was designed to help them in their con- 
tacts with local papers. Emphasis was placed on reporting sermons 
and church news. Instruction for county extension agents was directed 
to help the agricultural leader, the home economics leader, and the 
leader in junior extension to interpret their technical material in terms 
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understandable by the ordinary reader. The courses were in charge of 
Professor Bristow Adams. 

Professor DeWitt C. Reddick, a member of the teaching staff of 
the University of Texas Department of Journalism, traveled in 
Europe during the summer collecting material for his course in Com- 
parative Journalism. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey of the University of Minnesota Department of 
Journalism read a paper on the subject, “Does the Public Listen In?” 
before the section on educational publicity of the National Council of 
Social Work, June 20, in Minneapolis. Professor Leon Whipple, of 
the Department of Journalism of New York University, served as 
chairman of the educational publicity section and presided during the 
week’s session. 

Professor Reginald Coggeshall, of the University of Oregon, who 
spent his summer’s vacation in Europe, was asked to represent the 
university at the four hundredth anniversary celebration of the College 
de France. Oregon was one of the youngest universities represented, 
and was the only American university west of the Rockies. whose felici- 
tations were presented personally. 

Nathe P. Bagby, head of the Journalism enienae at Southwest- 
ern College, Winfield, Kansas, is returning June 9 to the University 
of Texas, where he expects to spend the next fifteen months studying 
and working toward his doctor of philosophy degree. Professor Bagby 
was on the editorial staff of the Dallas News for five years before he 
began teaching journalism. He has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and at Columbia University. 

Study at Stanford University, Palo Alto, California, will claim 
C. E. Rogers, head of the Department of Industrial Journalism at 
Kansas State College, next year. Professor Rogers has been granted a 
sabbatical leave of absence by the college. He and Mrs. Rogers will 
leave June 1 for Palo Alto. During the summer quarter, Professor 
Rogers will study at Stanford. During the September vacation he 
will be on the copy desk of the San Francisco News; and during the 
fall, winter, and spring quarters he will study and hold a teaching 
fellowship at Stanford, with classes in news writing and editing. Pro- 
fessor Rogers, who has a master’s degree from Kansas State, hopes to 
finish work for a master’s thesis on the contribution of the business 
press, including trade, technical, and industrial publications, to modern 
civilization. Professor E. T. Keith will be acting head of the depart- 
ment during the absence of Professor Rogers. F. E. Charles, a former 
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member of the department staff who resigned to go with the Kansas 
City Daily Drover’s Telegram, will return to the college June 1. 

Professor Buford O. Brown, of Stanford University, is to take Pro- 
fessor Emig’s place during the academic year 1931-1932 at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Professor Emig is to take Professor Brown’s place 
at Stanford University during the same period with the privilege of 
engaging in graduate study. 

The curriculum in journalism at the University of Florida has been 
reorganized for next year. Beginning with the junior year a bifur- 
cated curriculum has been set up. One curriculum leads to newspaper 
writing and the other leads to newspaper management. All students 
during the first two years pursue the same curriculum. The two cur- 
ricula provided are for the purpose of offering the student professional 
specialization. Students interested in writing take curriculum number 
1, Newspaper Writing. Students interested in the business side of 
newspaper work take number 2, Newspaper Management. In the 
latter curriculum several courses in business administration are in- 
cluded. 

Beginning in the fall semester Butler University Department of 
Journalism is publishing a five-column tabloid-sized paper which prob- 
ably will be issued three times a week. The only change in the curric- 
ulum is in connection with some of the laboratory courses. Copy edit- 
ing theory, copy editing practice and typography will be combined. 
Heretofore these courses have been taught separately. It now will re- 
quire two semesters to complete this work, the theory and practice work 
being combined. 

Professor DeForest O’Dell, head of the Department at Butler Uni- 
versity, who now is with the Associated Press in New York, has begun 
his work on a Ph. D. degree in Sociology and Journalism, at Columbia 
University. He will remain in New York during the coming school 
year and the following summer, returning to Butler University in 
September, 1932. Professor J. D. Perry, who is acting head of the 
Department, expects to receive his M. A. degree from the University 
of Chicago this August. George W. Harris, instructor in the Depart- 
ment, also expects to receive his M. A. degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity this fall, Norman R. Buchan, who is acting head of the De- 
partment this summer, and Mr. Harris have received their LL. B. 
degree from Indiana Law School this year. Mr. Harold Irby, in- 
structor in the Department, expects to do graduate work during the 
coming year. 
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Honoring Harry Franklin Harrington, director of the Medill 
School of Journalism, of Northwestern University, for his contribu- 
tions to American journalism, the Oklahoma City University con- 
ferred upon him the degree Doctor of Humanities and Letters at its 
commencement exercises in June. Director Harrington gave the com- 
mencement address, which he called “The Extension of Personality.” 
He is serving again this summer on the editorial staff of the Christian 
Science Monitor in Boston. 

While Professor Baker Brownell, head of the Contemporary Life 
and Thought department in the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, is on sabbatical leave during the first semester of 
the coming school year, his course in Contemporary Thought will be 
supervised by Dr. William Duncan MacMillan, noted professor of 
astronomy at the University of Chicago, R. C. Platt, who teaches 
medieval and modern history at the University of Chicago, and Berton 
J. Ballard, who formerly taught at the University of California. 

The Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University, is add- 
ing to its curriculum a course entitled “Elements of Appreciation,” to 
be supervised by Elias Lyman. ‘The new study is described as “a 
study of the nature of art as manifested in fiction. This inquiry is 
undertaken with the conviction that an understanding of the fundamen- 
tal purposes of the artist in life and literature, of the necessities of his 
material, and of the conditions of his art is an essential to intelligent 
appreciation and that this understanding can be gained through an 
analysis of his productions. ‘To achieve this object the course will 
involve the reading of modern novels; the analysis of artistic forms 
and methods; the study of the source of attitudes of thought; and the 
consideration of the intellectual factors in the environment of the 
author. Round table discussions will be held in connection with the 
lectures of the course and weekly reports on reading will be required.” 
Mr. Lyman joined the staff of the Medill School last year to teach a 
course in modern prose. 

New curriculum sequences to the number of four have been set up at 
the School of Journalism at the University of Iowa for this fall. They 
cover work for those intending to enter the editorial departments of 
dailies, advertising, country weeklies, and magazine work. 

At the suggestion of the Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, a 
course in “Creative Writing,” especially designed for teachers, has 
been added to the schedule of the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University. The course will be supervised by John T. Fred- 
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erick, editor of the Midland, and noted teacher of English and jour- 
nalism in the University of Pittsburgh, University of Iowa, Notre 
Dame University, and Northwestern University, whose staff he joined 
last year when he came to the Medill School to teach “Critics and 
Critical Writing,” and “Social Backgrounds of Recent Literature.” 
The new course in “Creative Writing” as planned by Mr. Frederick, 
whom Superintendent Bogan especially requested to undertake the 
work, will consist of twenty-four Saturday morning meetings, both 
round table discussion and open public lecture. 
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Eighteen special committees with the task of preparing reports for 
the journalism conventions in Minneapolis December 28-31 have been 
appointed by President Lawrence W. Murphy of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism. 

Notice of the action has been sent to the 118 members of the asso- 
ciation selected to serve on the committees and instructions and sug- 
gestions to guide them in their study of the problems and the prepara- 
tion of reports have been mailed. 

Special studies will include: limitation of the size of graduating 
classes, recent criticisms of schools of journalism, freedom of the press 
in 1931, content of professional courses, teacher loads and salary sched- 
ules, effects of high school work in journalism, and qualifications of 
teachers of journalism. 

The official list of appointments follows: 

Analysis of criticisms of schools of journalism: Otho Clarke Leiter (Illinois), 
chairman; Charles P. Cooper (Columbia); Frederick J. Lazell (Iowa); Fred 
Fuller Shedd (Penn State); John O. Simmons (Syracuse) ; Elmo Scott Watson 
(Northwestern) ; Helen O. Mahin (Kansas); Everett W. Smith (Stanford). 

Limitation of size of graduating classes: Frank L. Martin (Missouri), chair- 
man; Osman C. Hooper (Ohio State) ; Leon Nelson Flint (Kansas) ; De Forest 
O'Dell (Butler) ; Ethel R. Outland (Coe); Leon R. Whipple (New York). 

Freedom of the press in 1931—review of the year: Harry B. Center (Boston), 
chairman; Robert W. Jones (Washington); Williani L. Mapel (Washington 
and Lee); Fredrick Siebert (Illinois); Maynard W. Brown (Marquette) ; 
Baker Brownell (Northwestern). 

Basic graduate courses in journalism: Willard G. Bleyer (Wisconsin), chair- 
man; Reese D. James (Pennsylvania); Burrus Dickinson (Illinois); Vernon 
MacKenzie (Washington); Perley I. Reed (West Virginia); Enoch Grehan 
(Kentucky). 

Coéperative research projects for teachers of journalism: George Gallup 
(Drake), chairman; William S. Maulsby (Pittsburgh); Carl W. Ackerman 
(Columbia) ; Kenneth Olson (Minnesota); Clifford Raymond (California) ; 
William A, Dill (Kansas). 

Basic journalism courses for trade and business paper curriculum: Grant M. 
Hyde (Wisconsin), chairman; Blair Converse (Iowa State); William R. 
Slaughter (Northwestern) ; Walter B. Pitkin (Columbia) ; George Starr Lasher 
(Ohio) ; Elmer F. Beth (Idaho). 

Basic content of non-professional college courses in journalism: Frederick J. 
Lazell (Iowa), chairman; Havilah Babcock (South Carolina); Mathiaas 
Shaaber (Pennsylvania) ; Eric P. Kelly (Dartmouth) ; Charles D. Byrne (Ore- 
gon State); Virginia Garner (Wesleyan and Mercer). 

Text and reference book needs for courses in journalism: H. B. Rathbone 
(New York), chairman; Gayle C. Walker (Nebraska); Albert F. Henning 
(Southern Methodist) ; Frank L. Mott (Iowa); C. E. Rogers (Kansas State) ; 
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J. Rion McKissick (South Carolina) ; Bristow Adams (Cornell) ; Walter Wil- 
liams (Missouri) (honorary). 

Proper laboratory equipment for professional courses: Eric W. Allen (Ore- 
gon), chairman; John H. Casey (Oklahoma); George E. Simmons (Tulane) ; 
J. L. O'Sullivan (Marquette); Fred W. Kennedy (Washington); Roscoe B. 
Ellard (Missouri); Franklin E. Bump (North Dakota); Ralph O. Nafziger 
(Wisconsin) ; Herschel M. Colbert (Grinnell). 

Proper morgue, reading room, and reference materials for professional courses: 
M. G. Osborn (Louisiana State), chairman; Robert W. Desmond (Minnesota) ; 
Walter Lemke (Arkansas); William Sumner (Wisconsin); Arthur L. Stone 
(Montana State); Roscoe C. E. Brown (Columbia). 

Bibliography of journalism—review of the year: Ralph D. Casey (Minne- 
sota), chairman; W. F. G. Thacher (Oregon); Ralph Crosman (Colorado) ; 
Henry Birdsong (Temple); Frank L. Mott (Iowa); Buford O. Brown (Stan- 
ford); A. A. Applegate (South Dakota State). 

Effects of high school work in journalism: John L. Brumm (Michigan), 
chairman; Reuel R. Barlow (Illinois) ; J. W. Piercy (Indiana) ; Ralph Crosman 
(Colorado); Paul J. Thompson (Texas); John M. Cooney (Notre Dame) ; 
Chilton R. Bush (Wisconsin) ; Carl W. Ackerman (Columbia). 

Qualifications of teachers of journalism: Allen Sinclair Will (Columbia), 
chairman; Roy L. French (Southern California) ; Joseph S. Myers (Ohio State) ; 
Leslie Higginbotham (Nevada); T. C. Morelock (Missouri); J. N. McCabe 
(Creighton). 

Convention arrangements and program: Kenneth Olson (Minnesota), secre- 
tary; H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma); Robert Deamond (Minnesota); Ralph D. 
Casey (Minnesota); Franklin E. Bump (North Dakota); Thomas E. Steward 
(Minnesota). 

Cotperation with the A. S. N. E.: John E. Drewry (Georgia), chairman; 
Allen Sinclair Will (Columbia); Franklin Banner (Penn State). 

Future of the association—(as the schools develop): Reese D. James (Penn- 
sylvania), chairman; Joseph S. Myers (Ohio State); Robert H. McNeil (Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic) ; Robert P. Crawford (Nebraska) ; Edward N. Doan (Brad- 
ley) ; Henry M. Stegman (Battle Creek) ; Frank E. Burkhalter (Baylor). 

Teacher load and student load: Helen Zene Wortman (Baylor), chairman; 
Lawrence Martin (Northwestern) ; A. Gayle Waldrop (Colorado) ; E. G. Trot- 
zig (South Dakota) ; Emery K. Johnston (Missouri) ; Joseph M. Harrell (Iowa 
Wesleyan). 

Teacher salary schedules: George S. Turnbull (Oregon), chairman; Joseph 
H. Mader (North Dakota); Mitchell V. Charnley (Iowa State); J. Willard 
Ridings (Texas Christian) ; Douglass W. Miller (Ohio Wesleyan) ; William A. 
Evans (West Virginia). 

Addresses and papers by active newspapermen and magazine editors 
will feature the annual meeting of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, to be held in Minneapolis, December 
28. The speakers will deal with significant current phases of news- 
paper and magazine publishing, editing, and writing, to be followed by 
informal discussion. While some attention will be given during the 


session to problems of teaching by members of the Association, the 
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main emphasis this year will be placed not on journalism school cur- 
ricula and pedagogy, but on questions confronting the newspapers and 
the solutions either currently undertaken or proposed. 

The sessions of the Association of Teachers of Journalism are sched- 
uled for December 29 and 30. As the teachers’ association program 
will stress important instructional and curricular questions, the pro- 
gram of the two groups will complement and supplement each other, 
providing a strong schedule of addresses during the three days. 

It is obvious that the press faces important transitional problems en- 
forced by a changing age and new economic conditions. Speakers at 
the Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism will be in- 
vited to focus their attention on these problems, according to Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey, Association president, who is preparing the general 
program in consultation with school deans, directors, and teachers. 
One of the main papers will be an attempt at an analysis of present- 
day newspaper economics by an expert in this field; in fact, the eco- 
nomic side of journalism will be an important item for discussion. 

Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, chairman of the schools of journalism com- 
mittee which met with representatives of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and the National Editorial Association at the 
Cleveland conference, will prepare a report on the committee agree- 
ment and the subsequent approval of these recommendations by the 
associations named. It is hoped that Fred Fuller Shedd, president of 
the society of editors, may be present to join in this report and discus- 
sion at the Minneapolis convention. 

Dean Eric W. Allen, chairman of the council on research, will 
present plans for codéperative research in journalism. 

Delegates to both associations will be guests of the University of 
Minnesota at a conventions banquet, the tentative day for which is 
December 28. 

Conference headquarters will be in the Curtis Hotel, which will 
offer a special rate for the accommodation of delegates. At least one 
session of the conventions will be held on the University of Minnesota 
campus. 

American Schools and Departments of Journalism are invited to 
send copies of published papers, magazines, annuals, and books, as well 
as announcements and bulletins, to ““Pressa,” the All-Nations Press Ex- 
hibition at Tiflis, Republic of Georgia, addressed to Postoffice Box 25. 
This exhibition will include 161 languages and 228 countries, whereas 
the Cologne Exhibition included only 100 languages and 90 countries. 
There is no charge for exhibition, and the display is intended to visit 
many cities. 
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